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SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 


Before approaching a subject so vast in all its propor- 
tions as the Catholic theology of the Middle Age, it is 
necessary to draw a few definitions and limitations. 

The name Scholastic Philosophy, in its broader sense, is 
given to the whole intellectual movement of some five cen- 
turies, in which thought is dominated by the creed; that is, 
from the middle of the ninth century to the middle of the 
fourteenth. In the narrower sense in which I shall take it, 
we have to do only with the latter half of this period, dat- 
ing from the time when the issue of nominalism and realism 
was sharply defined in the theological controversies of the 
day. 

Again, if we take the great age of Scholasticism as reach- 
ing through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we may 
say, in a general way, that the earlier was its controversial, 
and the later its constructive period, while the bridge be- 
tween them was the philosophy of Aristotle, introduced 
through the Arabian schools. The great familiar names of 
the twelfth century are Anselm, Abelard, and St. Bernard, 
all of them hotly engaged in controversy. Those of the 
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thirteenth are Albert the Great, the chief encyclopedist of 
the Middle Age, and Thomas Aquinas, its most consum- 
mate theologian. Neither of them hints at conflict or 
doubt. In them both, faith is absolute, submissive, and 
serene. 

To these two periods, again, we may add a third, to 
include the names of Raymond Lully, Duns Scotus, Occam, 
and their followers; and this we may call the period of 
criticism, analysis, or decline. 

It may be necessary to say a word of the theological mo- 
tive behind this great era of intéllectual activity. Now, the 
movement of thought begun in the ninth century with Sco- 
tus Erigena was cut short, as everything else was, by the 
growth of feudalism and the revolution in Church and 
State resulting from it, and was not resumed till after nearly 
two hundred years. It was during this interval that what 
we may call the wnreasoning form of church dogma became 
so deeply rooted in the popular mind, and so powerful in 
shaping church policy. 

This could not be without some protest of the understand- 
ing. In particular, the doctrine of the Lord’s body and 
blood in the eucharist, stated in such bald and offensive 
terms by Paschasius Radbert,* and embodied in many a 
legend and marvel, was sharply challenged (about 1050) by 
Berengar of Tours, and so became the initial point of the 
debate. “If it is the actual body of Christ you mean,” said 
he, “and if it were larger than yonder. tower, it would have 
been consumed long ago.” The challenge, thus crudely put, 
was taken up by Lanfranc, of Canterbury, and after him by 
Anselm.: It forced them to restate their philosophy so as 
to accord with their faith; and it led the way to those defi- 
nitions and discussions which mark the earlier period of 
scholasticism. 

The term “scholastic” is taken, it is said, from the clois- 
ter-schools, founded by Charlemagne; though, as we saw 
before, these schools were a tradition from a much earlier 





* See Fragments of Christian History, p. 271. 
+ Idid. “ The Christian Schools.” 
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time ; and, as we shall see, they were developed into a vast 
university system, much more closely identified with the 
great age of scholasticism. At any rate, not groups of 
independent thinkers, but Schools, under the avowed pat- 
ronage and direction of the Church, were what gave the 
speculative development its name. The philosophers and 
theologians of the Middle Age were “ Schoolmen.” 

Within the limits already stated there is a certain unity 
in the philosophic development, which it will be well to 
keep in view. The hundred Latin folios, more or less, in 
which it is recorded, are in a sense an enormous Dialogue, 
like one of Plato’s, in which, it is true, nothing is settled, 
while yet the argument has a certain completeness in itself 
as a work of art. 

The speakers, too,—as Plato often skilfully arranges 
them,— come generally in pairs. They represent one or the 
other tendency, analytic or dogmatic, critical or construc- 
tive, sceptical or mystic, which the history of speculative 
thought shows us from the beginning. Thus, the theme of 
Anselm, the first name of special interest to us, introduces 
to us at once, in sharpest contrast, these two: William of 
Champeaux, whose realism was so pronounced that his 
pupils “thought they could see universals with their eye, 
and touch them with their finger”; and Roscellin, the nom- 
inalist, whom Anselm could never pardon for declaring that 
color exists not in itself, but only in the object. Next, we 
meet Abelard, the brilliant disputer, paired against the im- 
perious dogmatist, Bernard; then, as controversy wanes, 
the mystic school of St. Victor, on one side, with that 
rigid formalist, Peter Lombard, “master of sentences,” on 
the other; then, the great encyclopedist, Albert, with the 
dreamy, ingenious, patient enthusiast, Roger Bacon; the 
prodigious industry and intellectual subtilty of Thomas 
Aquinas, with the brooding piety of his dear friend, Bona- 
ventura; the refined and intricate analysis of Duns Scotus, 
with the speculative agnosticism, the frank partisanship, the 
real religious fervor of William Occam; till we come to the 
downright pantheism of Master Eckhart, in whom the mys- 
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tical “Son of God” is every ransomed soul.* And so, 
where the movement begins, there too it ends, in a sweet 
and fervent piety, that sublimates all dogma, so to speak, 
into a celestial illuminated atmosphere. 

The duality of this movement, so often to be noticed, lies 
partly in the nature itself of philosophic development. The 
mind is always endeavoring to find the exact point of stable 
equilibrium that represents pure truth, and as often misses 
it by a momentum (as it were) which carries it just beyond 
the mark. The development thus necessarily becomes a 
debate. Not till the pendulum is dead does the motion 
come to rest. It is never — that is, while vital and genuine 
— mere erudition or mere speculation. Each debater speaks 
to some one point that has been started on the other side. 
The ball is kept in motion by being passed from hand to 
hand. 

Aside from its motive and its effect, the debate seems 
often, it is true, mere mental gymnastics on a gigantic scale, 
or at best a vast ball-match of the human intellect, in which 
the champions display the reach that can be made by thor- 
ough training and eager competition in their own line of 
skill. To use Taine’s fine expression, “ These men seem to 
be marching, but are merely marking time.” The differ- 
ence lies in the motive, which is the serious pursuit of that 
truth which seems highest and most important of all; and 
in the effect, which is in contributing some appreciable 
share to the higher life of humanity. At its very lowest 
value, Scholasticism is a unique chapter in the history of 
the human mind. Even the scientific thought of the nine- 
teenth century is deeply in debt to those weary debates on 
Universals, those subtile analyses and patient theoretical 
constructions, which have fastened in the modern mind the 
general conceptions that are the types and forms of things. 








*“ The soul having perfect vision of God beholds him not alone in (per) that glory 
which is the divine essence, but is herself the divine glory. ... Then, the soul ceases 
to be in that existence which she had before in her own kind, and is changed, or 
rather transformed and absorbed, into the Divine Being (esse); and that ideal being 
flows on (defluit), which she had from eternity in the divine essence, of which being 
John saith in his Gospel, ‘That which was made, in the same was life.’” Eckhart, 
as cited by Gerson (Raynaldu:, vol. v., p. 451). 
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Again, the nature of the dualism spoken of will be seen 
as soon as we consider that side of the movement which is 
all that concerns us now. The scholastic theology is that 
part of scholastic philosophy which deals with the analysis, 
the development, or the defence of religious dogma. The 
vast encyclopedia of Albertus Magnus, or the scientific 
genius of Roger Bacon, interesting and curious as they are, 
do not come strictly under our view. We understand by 
scholasticism a mode of thought which accepts the church 
creed as its platform; which assumes its dogma exactly as 
geometry assumes its axioms and postulates. Whatever its 
abstract speculations, by far its most important field will be 
theology. Its expounders are the representative voices of 
the Church. Of those I have named, Albert was a bishop, 
Anselm an archbishop, Bonaventura a cardinal; all of them 
were churchmen, and all of them but one were monks. 

The scholastic period, again, exactly corresponds with the 
dominance and chief glory of the monastic orders. As 
these declined, ecclesiastical faith declined, and scholasti- 
cism faded out. From its very nature as religious thought, 
it shared from the first a double tendency, constructive or 
dogmatic on one side, critical or negative on the other. This 
double tendency accompanies it all along. When the press- 
ure is taken off, it works out one way in the direction of 
a mystical pantheism; in the other, in the direction of 
rationalizing analysis. The hardened core of dogma is de- 
serted by them both; while these two forms or tendencies, 
the analytic and the mystical, divide between them all the 
later movements of speculative thought,— one way material- 
ism and science, the other way idealism and metaphysics. 

Mysticism and scepticism have been called opposite poles 
of the same thing. Mysticism claims to know divine truth 
by immediate intuition. Scepticism denies that such truth 
can be a matter of knowledge at all, properly speaking. 
Both agree in making it a subjective experience of the indi- 
vidual mind. Both these tendencies are found, more or less 
consciously, wherever religious belief is professed at all. 

But the period we deal with is fundamentally religious. 
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It begins with the deeply fervent and mystic pietist, An- 
selm of Canterbury (1033-1109): it ends with Eckhart, 
father of German spiritual theology (1250-1329), the fore- 
runner of Nicholas of Basel and of Tauler. 

It is a happy turn of history which connects the first 
phase of the movement we are studying with the personal 
traits of Saint Anselm. Living as a child on the sunny 
southern slope of the Alps, his dreamy piety was fostered 
by his mother’s tenderness; a certain austere love of soli- 
tude was developed by his father’s harshness; and he used 
to see in the bright summits the celestial home of angels, 
just as the Greek in the snowy peaks of Olympus saw the 
abode of gods. In manhood, this temper grew into a pas- 
sionate love of the dreamy, contemplative life of the mon- 
astery; and he sought the most famous one of those days, 
in Bee of Normandy, under Lanfranc (then abbot there), 
whom he succeeded in both his posts of honor and in the 
good-will of the Norman kings. 

But we have to do with the spirit of the man, not the 
incidents of his career: —his passion of meditation, such that 
he would sit dreamy and silent at the common table, and 
his companions had literally to slide the food into his hands 
lest he should starve outright; his perfect obedience, such 
that (it is told) he neither went to bed nor turned himself 
in bed without a hint from his superior; his capacity of 
original thought, such that he made the two only contri- 
butions of that long period which are still remembered in 
the history of speculative dogma ; his temper, so unworldly 
that “he shuddered at the very name of property”; above 
all, his fervent piety, such that each point of dogmatic faith 
becomes in him a moment of profound personal experience, 
so that, to a remarkable degree, the intellectual movement 
which dates from him is the genuine outgrowth of his own 
religious nature. 

Anselm is generally said to be the author of the modern 
governmental theory of the atonement, or at least of the 
debt-and-credit view that led’ to it. This is doubtless true ; 
although we find long afterward that his solution is not 
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recognized. Peter Lombard, for example, still holds that 
man’s ransom by Christ is from the power of the Devil; 
that is, as he explains, from the power of Sin.* 

So far as one can judge, the theory of the atonement does 
not seem to have been very prominent in the early times, 
which were mainly content with the practical side, partic- 
ularly as shown in the literal sacrifice in the body of Christ 
in the eucharist, and in the personal humiliation he volun- 
tarily underwent. Still, that problem would naturally exer- 
cise many thoughtful minds. Anselm begins his dialogue 
on the subject by mentioning the comfort and relief his view 
has given to some inquirer, whereby he is encouraged to 
write it out. 

Here is the point on which it turns. Man owes to God 
the absolute devotion of a perfect life. To fail of this by 
a single error of thought, or a single wandering of affection, 
or a single infirmity of will, is to forfeit all claim to divine 
mercy. But no man can pay that debt, even for himself, 
much less for another. Who, then, shall pay it? Anselm’s 
words are: “None can make the satisfaction except God; 
none owes it except man; hence, it must be that a God-Man 
makes it.” And, in order to make it, God becomes man in 
Christ. 

The logic seems to content him, whatever we may think 
of the fallacy that lurks in it. We have not to do, however, 
with the detail of his argument, only with the very remark- 
able appeal by which he fortifies it,— an appeal purely to 
the very heart and core of the conscience, not to any of our 
modern postulates about the metaphysical infinites. ‘ Sup- 
pose,” he says, “that you saw this perfectly just man, and 
knew him to be absolutely free from guilt. Now, weigh 
against that one life all the misery and all the guilt of the 
whole human race; and suppose that by one blow falling 
upon that head you could remove it all,— would your con- 
science let you strike that blow?” “No,” says the respond- 





*Thus, Peter Lombard says that we are redeemed a servitute diaboli, id est a 
peccato (servitus enim diaboli peccatum est) et a poend. I do not think that the 
view of Anselm reappears till we come to Duns Scotus (1274-1308), who says that 
Satan is overcome justitia non potentia. 
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ent. “Would it let you even lay a hand on him for 
harm?” “No, not even that.” “You are right,” says 
Anselm. That is, it is morally impossible to punish the 
innocent for the guilty. Our moral judgment is of infinites, 
and not of finites: there is no common measure in the com- 
parison. It is by his pure service that Christ ransoms us, 
not by his bloody sacrifice. I do not know anywhere an 
appeal so effective and so direct to the central point of per- 
sonal experience as that which thus suddenly brightens up 
the obscure path of scholastic theology by the radiant 
axioms of the moral sense. 

Still more characteristic of Anselm’s style of thought is 
his celebrated argument for the existence of God. This 
argument is said to have dawned on him as a divine illu- 
mination after hours of complete absorption in abstract 
thought; and he can write it out, to his mind, only in 
the form of religious meditation or direct prayer to the 
Almighty. This, and Augustine’s Confessions, contain the 
only extended logical argument I know of in the form of 
prayer. 

I will give the point of it in his own words. “ The divine 
nature,” he says, “so truly is, that it cannot even be thought 
not to be. For something can be supposed to exist which 
cannot even be thought of as not existing; and this is 
greater than what can be thought of as not existing. 
Wherefore, if the greatest conceivable can be supposed as 
not existing, then the greatest conceivable is not the great- 
est conceivable, which is contradictory. So truly, then, 
there is something than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived, that it cannot even be conceived as not existing, 
and that art thou, our Lord.” And at this lucid demon- 
stration he bursts into praise: “ Thanks to thee, good Lord, 
thanks to thee! For what I believed before, through thy 
gift, I now so clearly understand, through thy light, that 
even if I would not believe thee, I could not fail of under- 
standing thee.” 

I do not expect to make this curious verbal turn intelli- 
gible. I am not sure that any of us see it exactly as it 
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looked to him. The argument is plain enough: that, as real 
existence is one of the attributes of the highest nature we 
can conceive,—and we can conceive of a nature absolutely 
perfect, namely, the divine,— actual existence must be 
one of its attributes; and so God really exists. Otherwise, 
“the greatest conceivable is not the greatest conceivable.” 
To our mind, the fallacy is manifest. How could a clear 
and able mind, like Anselm’s, thus stake the fact of exist- 
ence on an act of thought? In fact, he does see the fallacy 
just as we do, as soon as he puts himself in the position of 
a critic of his own argument. 

“Tt is one thing,” he says, “for a given object to be in 
the understanding, quite another thing to understand that 
it really exists. For, when a painter thinks out beforehand 
what he is going to make, he has it in his mind; but he 
does not know that as existing which he has not yet made. 
But, when he has painted it, then he both has it in his mind, 
and knows that what he has now made, is.” How, then, 
does he rest satisfied that at bottom his argument is sound? 

To. this, the answer must be partly from the system of 
thought he held, and partly from the language in which he 
thought. For we have to think in words, and the Latin 
tongue is far weaker than ours in expressing the distinction 
between thoughts and things. Thus, the Latin phrase Deus 
est bonus means either “God is good” or “ There is a good 
God.” In the former case, it states a mere attribute: in the 
latter case, it states a fact. Latin makes no difference, and a 
mind trained to think in Latin must find it harder to see the 
difference. It is not likely that Anselm was not keen enough 
to see the point so obvious to his critic. As we have seen, 
he states it frankly, and thinks he has fairly allowed for it. 
But his thought itself, the very habit of his mind, had been 
shaped by forms of speech which admitted at every turn 
just such ambiguities as I have cited. Such realism as 
Anselm’s I do not think could possibly have been invented 
in the English tongue. 

The realism I just spoke of consists in ascribing objective 
reality to the forms or conceptions of our thought. Its 


2 
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highest and most characteristic example is in that I have 
quoted, in Anselm’s argument for the real existence of God. 
But the same thing runs through the whole texture of his 
thought; nay, through the entire structure of the scholastic 
theology, just as it runs through the whole structure of the 
language in which it is written. In Latin, it is impossible to 
avoid that ambiguity. Here, we come upon the famous con- 
troversy of the nominalists and realists; and I must ask you 
to be at the pains of attending to a few easy illustrations. 

Realism, in the sense here used, ascribes real existence to 
abstract and general terms. Nominalism regards them as 
only names, employed for convenience in classification. The 
controversy, it is true, is inconceivably subtile and perplex- 
ing, as it widens out or runs into details; and its plainer 
bearings are disguised under a cloudy atmosphere of quaint 
and technical phraseology, 

“ Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly.” 
Still, the thought that lies behind it all is not so very diffi- 
cult or obscure, I would think; while it is absolutely nec- 
essary to an understanding of the first principles of that 
philosophy by which Catholic writers have attempted to 
explain or defend their creed.* 

In speaking of the Gnostics, I had occasion to illustrate 
their notion of ons, or Emanations, by the grammatical 
gender of certain abstract terms in Greek.| The same 
thing meets us in a still plainer way in Latin. Thus, a 
crowd of names which to us are purely abstract —as honor, 
intellect, heat, cold, and the like—are masculine; virtue, 
and the names of all the cardinal virtues, prudence, forti- 
tude, temperance, justice, are feminine. In Latin, we must 
speak of them respectively as he or she. Now have they 
any real existence apart from our feeling of them or our 
thought about them ? . 


* It is true that the nominalists claimed to be, and doubtless believed themselves 
to be, as orthodox as their opponents ; but Anselm himself calls nominalism (whose 


test phrase is universalia post rem) a “ heresy in logic.’ See Gieseler, Part III., § 73, 
note 7. 


+t Fragments, etc., p. 59. 
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Is there any such thing, for instance, as heat? No, says 
Prof. Tyndall; heat is only a “mode of motion.” Yes, 
says the incorrigible realist, represented to this day in the 
popular mind, and by some physical speculators of the old 
school; and perhaps he will give it a hard name, and call it 
Caloric, and so persuade himself that it exists independent 
of bodies that we call hot or warm. 

Is virtue anything? Yes, we promptly answer: it is a 
quality of all true souls. Then change the emphasis: Is 
virtue any thing? Half of us are perplexed what reply to 
make. The Epicureans were the nominalists of antiquity: 
to them, it was enough to say that the world is a “fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms,” and that the agreeable is the highest 
good. The Stoics, on the other hand, were such vigorous 
idealists that they conceived virtue as residing in the very 
constitution of the universe itself, which was intrinsically 
divine. Hence, the pathos of that despairing cry of the 
Stoic Brutus: “Alas! I have found thee, Virtue, but an 
empty name.” “What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and 
stayed not for an answer.” Is there, after all, no such thing 
as truth, except the accurate statement of a fact? To the 
mind of antiquity, virtue was as real a thing as, for exam- 
ple, carbonic acid is to us. The virtuous man holds it in him 
as a quality, just as aerated water contains the gas ; and the 


S 


former notion was as natural and simple then as the latter 
is now. 

We find the same spontaneous working of thought every- 
where. ‘To the popular mind, Time and Death are very real 
beings: it is almost as if we could draw their very likeness. 
Time is unsparing. Death is cruel. We imagine them in 
disposition and act as well as name. Night and day, the 
seasons of the year, the ages of man’s life, earth, sea, forest, 
and the Nature which includes them all, are examples 
equally familiar. In a mood of strong emotion, we appeal 
to them, and almost listen for an answer. We call it per- 
sonification, perhaps. But popular speech, and poetry — 
which is a melodious distillation, or fifth essence, of popular 
(not scientific) speech —cling to the form which science has 
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emptied of its meaning. One is a survival of the old real- 
ism, the other an invasion of the newer nominalism. 

Observe, too, that it is this unconscious realism which 
makes all the glory and heroism of life. Men die, not for a 
statement of fact, but for the truth; not for a name, but for 
an ideal reality; not for a territory with its inhabitants, but 
for a country ; not for a piece of colored cloth on a staff, but 
for a flag. “ What is honor?” says that incorrigible nomi- 
nalist, Falstaff. “A word. What is that word honor? Air, 
—a trim reckoning!” Yet, in the balance of the powers of 
this life, “ that word, Honor” will outweigh all appeal to in- 
terest, and to the common heart means something quite as 
tangible. It is not too much to say that all the larger ca- 
pabilities of human nature have been evoked by what we 
may call men’s unconscious realism, as opposed to their 
analytic nominalism. When the great teachers of the 
Church maintained the first as against the other, they knew 
that they were defending the very life of their faith. 

Take now a step away from these ideals in the direction 
of more tangible realities. Let us consider the great and 
famous question of Universals, whether they have any actual 
existence. Now, universals, says Albertus Magnus, are of 
these five sorts,—genus, species, variety, property, accident. 
Is there any reality in these, except as names of classes, 
which we distinguish artificially, and for our own conven- 
ience merely? The realist says, “ Yes: they are the most 
real of all‘ existences.” The nominalist says, “No: the only 
real things are individuals, which we classify by their nearer 
or remoter likeness.” Let us see. 

An example of that popular realism I have spoken of is 
found in such very common phrases as these: the nature of 
Man, the rights of Woman, and so on, spelling with a capi- 
tal M or W. “The proper study of mankind is Man,” says 
Pope. Is there any such thing as Man, apart from indi- 
vidual men? We hear much of the destiny and capabilities 
of Woman. Is there any such thing as Woman, apart from 
individual women? Yes, answers the realist, unhesitat- 
ingly: Man exists as an archetypal idea in the Eternal 
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Mind; Woman was the final thought of God in the creation. 
Here, we have got back into pure Platonism, and that con- 
ception of the Logos, or self-conscious reason of the Infinite 
Mind, familiar to the founders of Christian theology. 

The modern critic demurs. What was once a grave, even 
solemn, conception of philosophy seems to him mere tawdry 
rhetoric, or looseness of phrase at best; and he insists on 
the duties of men, the rights of women,— unless he has so 
far lost his ideality as to deny them instead, and fall back 
(like the Epicureans) on tangible interests, mere pleasures 
and pains of seyse. 

But observe how the popular mind clings to the realistic 
conception, and finds ita truer, as well as more sounding 
and stirring, phrase, to speak of that august “universal,” 
Man; to argue vaguely, perhaps, but broadly, in behalf of 
that gracious “entity,” Woman, than of the “quiddity” or 
“hecceity” of ever so many particular men and women,— 
just as the sublime impersonations, truth, right, honor, 
or the sacred graces, faith, hope, charity, are more impres- 
sive than any adjectives used in place of them to describe 
the corresponding types of character. There was some 
method in the madness of that wild idealist in the first 
French Revolution, who affirmed that the Rights of Man 
are so sacred as, for their vindication, to be well worth the 
sacrifice of every individual of the human race! 

So far, it is likely, in strict analysis the nominalist has 
the better of his opponent. But a step within the range of 
organic life brings us new difficulties and new solutions. In 
what does the species of living things consist ?— merely in 
the properties of the individuals? or is there any real exist- 
ence, apart from those individuals, of the group of qualities, 
making them what we call a natural group? 

If we cut a bud in winter, say a horse-chestnut bud, we 
may see with a powerful microscope, it is said, the very 
petals and stamens of the blossoms that are to grow upon it 
in spring. This involution and evolution may help us a little 
way. But no one would say that all future blossoms of all 
future seasons and generations are contained in the single 
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germ of the first nut. That germ, Mr. Spencer tells us, has 
a property of assimilation and co-ordination, which we may 
liken to polarity in a crystal, that determines the successive 
evolutions; and I am content to take his statement of the 
fact. 

But I am not sure that all these hard words, which Mr. 
Spencer is so fond of, help us much. I have, it may be, 
three different scions, which I wish to graft into a wild 
apple-stock. To the eye, touch, taste, or chemical analysis, 
they are absolutely undistinguishable. The stock that feeds 
them with its sap is the same to them all. Every influence 
of soil and season is identical. One will produce apples 
hard, tart, and red; one, tender and sweet; one, streaked, 
russet, and slightly astringent in flavor. Where does the 
“species” or “variety” exist,—the “potential” shape or 
flavor, which I am just as sure of before they are set as 
I shall be in harvest-time, five years hence? I make bold to 
say that no man knows anything about it, except the simple 
fact. And this includes the further fact, that the properties 
of a “universal”—the “quiddity” and “quality” of the 
particular fruit — existed somehow before, at least five years 
before, the fruit had any being at all that made it possible 
to be classified, and so to have a name of its own. 

When we say, again, that the superb plumage of the pea- 
cock or the mocking-bird’s capacity of song is contained 
“potentially” in a few granules of the egg, what is it 
precisely that we mean? Is it not, after all, “a universal 
before the fact?” 

The mathematician can go one step farther, and conceive 
of the “ potentiality ” of the fruit or of the bird as expressed 
in a mathematical formula,—a vast equation (so to speak), 
of which it would fatigue us even to imagine what its 
constants and its variables must be,— which, in the case 
supposed, will contain at least two constants the figures 
5, and , (nearly), one standing for the number of petals, 
the other for the arrangement of buds. In the case of a 
pine-apple, the former symbol would be the figure 3 instead 
of 5. But where does this supposed formula exist? The 
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only apparent answer is, In the Infinite Mind. And, if we 
ask further how this is, we find that we have taken off, 
after all, only one film from the veil that hides our absolute 
ignorance. 

Thus we have before us, in modern garb, the unsolvable 
question of Universals, interminably disputed among the 
Schoolmen. The question they attempted with more or less 
success to answer was, “ Does the universal exist before the 
object, or in the object, or after the object” (ante rem, in re, 
post rem)? ‘Those who said before, without demur or quali- 
fication, were realists: those who said only after were nomi- 
nalists. And the debate between them was, in form, purely 
a debate on the right interpretation of the technical term. 

But the question has a far wider reach than the mere 
classifications of our science or ‘the generalizations of our 
common speech. It enters into the very sum and substance 
of the theological constructions of the Middle Age. 

To begin with the very highest object of contemplation 
that can occupy the human mind:— we have seen how 
Anselm identifies the very: existence of the Deity himself 
with his own ability to state it logically in a form of words. 
Is God, then, according to the nominalist, a mere gener- 
alized expression, or abstract name? 


J. H. ALLEN. 
[ To be concluded. ] 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE A PREVENTIVE. 


It is always difficult to discuss any factor of ciyilization 
by itself, for each one must always be itself the result of 
preceding factors; and any institution which ought to be 
a blessing, and can be a curse, must consequently possess a 
two-fold nature, and also the capacity for such modifica- 
tions as shall greatly alter its original design. The rela- 
tive position of men and women, it is generally conceded, 
furnishes data concerning the moral progress of a nation; 
yet their relations to each other, and the duties involved in 
marriage, present unusual difficulties to be solved, because 
we are still ignorant concerning their extent. One gener- 
alization is immediately confronted by another, accusing 
the first of falsity and exaggeration; individual experience 
is sure, but limited, though no science and no method of 
general action can be based on private experience. 

Propriety itself has so long regulated the utterance of 
enthusiasm, knowledge, hope, endeavor, that almost any 
attempt toward expression of the truth is sure to offend, 
unless couched in scientific terminology; but noble pro- 
priety, founded on the relations of things and not on the 
conventionalities of society, demands that impropriety 
should be recognized, spoken of, branded and remanded, 
not to oblivion, but to the most earnest efforts of adult men 
and women for its cure. Evil lurks in “society,” leads an 
open life “in the lower ranks,” and constitutes the raison 
d étre of many philanthropic schemes; yet there is a terrible 
indifference to the subject, though annual reports, wretched 
newspaper stories, and the highest class of novels deal with 
it. To bring it into a work of fiction, unless the book has 
a distinct moral purpose, is both inartistic and injurious, 
as familiarizing the mind with evil, the existence of which 
should only be dealt with under the plea of truth, duty, or 
benevolence. As most light reading is manufactured for 
entertainment rather than for the development of such attri- 
butes, it should be freed from this incumbrance of evil in 
either an attractive, picturesque, or saddened aspect. 
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Because of cultured or real indifference and the “ pro- 
prieties,” wrong-doing and married unhappiness are not 
fading away under the auspices of the many wise or fash- 
ionable reforms.. Evil is no longer a monstrosity to be met 
by the terrors of the law alone. We have sufficient legal 
enactments, but public opinion is more powerful than any 
legislative code, and still intrenches itself behind ignorance, 
propriety, and so-called physiological necessities. Social 
wrong is even defended as in accordance with natural in- 
stinct. When a moral law or when self-control is declared 
to be more obligatory than instinct, and the reasons for such 
belief are deemed matter for serious inculcation, the popu- 
lace demur and the educated and esthetic enjoin silence, 
even in the home. Yet this social wrong entails, alike in its 
spread and its restriction, enormous expenditures upon the 
community, while the individual sums paid out are beyond 
computation. 

Cannot something more powerful than ever yet has been 
tried, be brought to bear upon the eradication of this evil? 
Must not that power be the weight of combined public 
opinion working in concert, which shall demand that chil- 
dren be educated into knowledge of the true, and that 
knowledge shall not light upon them by chance, nor be 
sought by them as adults? Great stress is now laid upon 
the importance of a right intellectual elementary education ; 
the morals of truth and falsehood, of inertia and energy, 
are not neglected, but instruction in the special part of 
morality with which we are now concerned is overlooked 
in most homes, where only it properly belongs. Neither this 
generation, nor the next, may witness any palpable improve- 
ment from such teaching, but the children of those who 
themselves have been well taught could become unfamiliar 
with evil because accustomed only to a higher morality. 

Also such thorough search into the causes of evil is 
demanded that, the causes being known, their annihilation 
may be effected. These causes have been divided into the 
“natural and accidental.” Under the first are included 
peculiarities of disposition, such as vanity, indolence, and 

3 
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grossness of character. Granted even that these are pecul- 
iarities, perhaps even inherited ones, they are dependent on 
the will for cultivation or partial extermination, and upon 
the absorption of the individual in voluntary or compelled 
labor. The moral and intellectual tone affects the phy- 
sique; and full employment in one direction negatives 
undue occupation in another. Whatever strengthens the 
will-power or ennobles the character is an adjunct in the 
battle which the individual must fight for and by himself,— 
yet not wholly by himself; for the accidental causes foster 
the natural ones, and the help of the community is necessary 
in order to exterminate the first. Only by universal action 
can successful war be waged against these accidental causes, 
and in proportion to the diminution of their number will 
the natural causes find a natural death. The accidental 
causes, on the other hand, are within the control of the com- 
munity and of the individual; and, though not capable of 
immediate government, they can be met with counter-argu- 
ments and checks till finally adjusted or overthrown. 
Among these reasons, the most potent one for the exist- 
ence of this evil is the difficulty of obtaining remunerative 
employment,— the extent of prostitution being in inverse 
ratio to the supply of wages. There are thousands of 
women, in and around New York, who do not receive over 
two dollars a week, and the temptations induced by such 
wages are tremendous. It is starvation pay which drives 
thousands into immoral life. They may be wretched work- 
women, but almost any work is worth more than two dollars 
a week; and fuller pay would kindle ambition to produce 
better work. In all our large cities and towns, the under- 
bidding of wages is contemptible; goods, whether in the 
raw material or as made up, pass through hand after hand, 
in the modern subdivision of life, until the last producer,— 
generally a woman, living in an attic or cellar, can barely 
earn enough to pay for her rent, and one decent meal a day. 
The poorer she is, the less in one sense are her needs, as 
ignorance and poverty create their own boundaries of want. 
But along the whole descent to her condition there are 
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others who cannot eke out the means for their necessary 
wants; and, when we say we all have a right to life, liberty, 
and happiness, we forget how society constantly curtails the 
extent of the latter. With more happiness, there would be 
less sin; but example and starvation often lead one to seek 
temporary refuge from despair and hunger. The poor asa 
whole are willing to work, and look upon it as their rightful 
lot; but also do they claim that capital should be so ad- 
justed ; in its relations to the laborer, that even those who are 
farthest removed from wealth should yet receive enough of 
its benefits to, prevent the agonized suffering of extreme 
want. When that pressure is removed, they acknowledge 
that happiness, as their next right, must depend upon their 
own powers of creation, endurance, or capacity for looking 
on the bright side of things. Many among the immense 
number of women who vainly endeavor to support them- 
selves by the needle succumb at last to a temporary but 
easier method of livelihood, with intense loathing of them- 
selves for the final weakness, which makes them prefer the 
transient alleviations of food and warmth to the continued 
struggle for an honest life. There is no confession more 
touching, no contest more pathetic to witness, than that of 
some of these girls, born poor, living to be poorer, with no 
power to do well any one thing, even menial work, thus 
receiving wretched pay; probably supporting some relative, 
or child, if left widowed or deserted, and at last giving up 
the fight for goodness, and yielding for preservation of self 
and of others. 

The cause that ranks next to that of ill-paid remuneration 
for cheap labor is that of intoxication. Wrong-doing and 
love of drink are so inseparably connected that it is hard to 
distinguish cause from effect. When the first step in evil 
has been taken for other reasons, this second cause reacts 
and intensifies the capacity for farther ill-doing. All grades 
of sin recognize the service that liquor renders them, and 
do not hesitate to apply its aid to their purposes. 

The over-crowded dwellings of the poor are the third 
eause. The proximity of parents and children, brothers 
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and sisters and boarders, in one room, permit familiarity 
with phases of life that accustom children to regard them as 
proper normal conditions. Purity is often unknown, the 
brutality of a low nature is easily aroused, and children 
know and do what seems impossible. 

Certainly these three causes of evil are within the scope 
of human remedy. While science and political economy 
are puzzling over the formula of their methods of procedure, 
individual benevolence is endeavoring to find means of pre- 
vention in individual cases. These causes abound among 
the lowest ranks of sin, and call forth compassion equally 
with abhorrence. Removed from them, another range of 
life is met with, due to other causes, though all these social 
circles of sin intermingle, and it is hard to say where one 
begins and another ends. This aristocracy among the err- 
ing is one of its most painful features, and yet often most 
touching in the unexpected kindnesses rendered by one of 
larger means to one who earns but little. In this upper class 
of evil, the chief factors of its existence are loneliness and 
indolence; absolute want is not the exciting cause so much 
as absolute loneliness. Take the familiar case of a young 
girl who has come to the city, and has been fortunate enough 
to find work, but knows no one, and who comes from and 
goes to her shop alone, and passes her Sundays and her 
evenings in silence,— for, in spite of unions and societies and 
churches, it is hard to make acquaintances; some are too 
busy, others too tired, and many too awkward. Finally, a 
stranger or friend appears, who enlivens the lonely hours, 
and the end is soon met: there is no need of following the 
downward course; apparent friendliness takes possession of 
real loneliness. Weak and wrong in the woman? Yes. 
But again this evil of loneliness is one that society, and that 
other women, are bound to correct. There should be no 
need for loneliness to accept such refuge, when so many 
thousands of women have homes and hearts, and when hun- 
dreds of women are working to protect just such girls; but 
these hundreds are not enough. Every true woman should 
enlist in personal search for the friendless. When each 
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holds another up, then there will be no occasion for falling. 
Indolence presents a feature of character almost impossi- 
ble to conquer. Persuasion seems useless; there is no 
power to compel industry; downright laziness prefers ease 
by any means, and as lazily accepts sin with its pleasures as 
it has dawdled through all the other occasions of life. Per- 
sonal influence, extended where the rigor of the law cannot 
reach, is the only method of attack upon this nearly im- 
passable front. 

Next to these two sources of evil can be ranked personal 
vanity, love of-amusements, theatres, dancing, and a fond- 
ness for dress. All of them act as incentives, though toa 
regard for dress has been ascribed more force than it de- 
serves; it is really a minor reason compared with the love of 
admiration that takes its root in loneliness. While attrib- 
uting so much force to this one cause, loneliness, the sin 
itself should not be rated one iota less; but, because it is 
loneliness, the wrong of righteous humanity in allowing 
such friendliness to lie in wait all around one is unbounded. 
The selfishness and respectability of home affection is un- 
worthy. For every woman who tries to help others, there 
are fifty who shrink back. 

Another cause is seduction, using this term as meaning 
the betrayal of a girl under false pretences or by drugs, or 
by compelling her to yield under threat of exposure or 
false statements, which she fears may be believed, as her 
oppressor can best vindicate himself. In such cases she 
sometimes may be absolved from all guilt, if she has in no 
manner of foolishness so placed herself that such measures 
could be employed. But if seduction is the result of impru- 
dence on her part,—of theatre suppers, and careless rides 
and walks, severe condemnation must be meted out to her, 
with help, in this case as in every other, toward a differ- 
ent life. The only excuse is that of ignorance, and cases 
where the ignorance is excusable happen very rarely. The 
real trouble is want of thought, carelessness, love of the 
moment's pleasure irrespective of consequences. Such 
girls are grateful for kindness, for the result has stung them 
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into sobriety and fear; and if, during that condition of 
mind, they can be protected, they will generally never go 
astray again. 

Affection is adduced as a cause, and excused as the in- 
sanity of love. This implies voluntary yielding and knowl- 
edge; to those who offer such reasons, no condonation of 
the offence, only bare help, should be given. It is impossi- 
ble in such a case for a woman not to know that at least she 
is committing an impropriety. We hear too much of the 
“surprises of love”; the steps to the surprise must have 
been many. Womanhood must help itself. Morality is as 
universal a law as affection. There are also’ indirect causes 
arising from undue familiarity in company, in “society ”; 
from too free intercourse between men and women, girls and 
boys; from too little observance by the parents of young 
people’s pursuits, and from the exclusion of older persons 
from the good times of the younger; from ill-regulated feel- 
ing; and from unhappy marriages, entered upon without 
forethought or mutual requirements, and often only as a 
shelter or an “establishment”; and from wretched publica- 
tions. The measures already undertaken for the suppression 
of this last cause tend to final success in certain directions, 
but cannot reach the immense number of books admitted 
into family and public reading, stories written by men and 
women, of which the trashy, vulgar tales of newspapers 
stand at one extreme and a Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury at the other. Nothing but the general deepening of mo- 
rality and of purer literary taste will ever prevent the treai- 
ment of such subjects. It cannot be effected by force, only 
again by individual watchfulness over one’s self as writer or 
reader, and over one’s acquaintances as far as personal influ- 
ence may extend. 

The enumeration of these causes, which will doubtless be 
corrected or increased by the reader, is given simply to show 
that every one of them is such an accidental cause that 
society and humanity should in this day be ashamed of its 
existence. There is not one of them that cannot be slowly 
uprooted, if we are all in earnest, and if we have homes 
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whose inmates will all be equally anxious to help; but anx- 
ious and loving parental fears or foolish prejudices or soci- 
ety’s mandates dampen enthusiasm. Personal influence is 
relegated to that of some special conference or church, and 
the evil lingers. Not by “homes,” not by laws, not by soci- 
eties, is the evil to be eradicated, though all are helps, but 
by personal influence, which must, however, find support in 
public opinion and in the tone of education, else it will not 
develop into sufficient strength to be of permanent value. 
Public opinion must begin by regarding the man as equal 
offender with the. woman ; and, though the law must punish 
each equally, the castigation of society must be the power- 
ful deterrent. When “gentlemen,” upon whom ever so 
slight suspicion attaches, find it impossible to be received 
into society ; when, by parents, the wealth, intellect, or posi- 
tion of suitors are considered as of no value compared with 
their morality; when they are refused as partners in the 
dance, either in the fashionable assembly or the Irish picnic, 
—then will men feel that they are challenged to a loftier 
standard of action as requisition for friendship or marriage. 
We talk a great deal about the power of society, but are 
loath to exercise it. Society does already forbid innuendo 
of speech and open violation of conduct; but it does not for- 
bid Platonic intimacies, and marriages in which there is little 
love and upon which lie the weight of prior claims. 

Much is now said about the importance of teaching mo- 
rality in the public schools. Advisable as such instruction 
may there be, and though indirectly it may largely conduce 
to rectitude, it should not directly cover such morality as 
that with which we are now concerned. The education 
that is given through the pulpit and the press must also be 
indirect ; but in the home, where the listeners and the pupils 
are one’s own, the education should begin, and be so perfect 
that it needs never to be supplemented. It is in the home 
that it is so very largely neglected,— in homes, too, where all 
the aims and wishes are for the children’s benefit. Direct 
instruction should be given concerning the origin, growth, 
and needlessness of evil, the production of life, and of the 
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relations between men and women. Such knowledge 
should be derived from none other than parent or guardian, 
and should be given to children as they grow, not waiting till 
an engagement of marriage takes place, the instruction then 
being connected with an individual. The law of birth con- 
stitutes one of the child’s earliest subjects of inquiry, and 
should be truthfully, though not fully, answered in its earli- 
est years. Then, the child knows in words the true law, but 
its full sense it does not comprehend till later; yet it does 
not start with a false term, and its progress from particular 
to general ideas is true, as its years increase its knowledge, 
_ which is thus planted deep in the mind, and ready for use 
when occasion demands. Parents, who have had the bitter 
or sweet gift of experience, should insist on early frankness. 
By such plain speaking, enforced by home example, and by 
such choice of language and such reverence of thought as 
shall make the child feel that the production of life is the 
holiest law of nature, it will be impossible for him to have 
lax notions of morality in his manhood. A very slow 
method of reforming the world, it is acknowledged, but no 
slower in regard to this evil than when education is spoken 
of as the ultimate cure of pauperism. This introduction of 
special moral teaching into every family has, however, a 
closer connection with pauperism than at first appears. If 
children are taught to reverentially understand the laws of 
birth, they will soon perceive that the execution of such 
laws is within their own power, and will carefully apply 
them. They will see that the conditions of birth are to be 
harmonized with its environment, and that it is robbery of 
the resources of the State to produce children who shall 
only be paupers or invalids. Said a distinguished physician, 
“People should be married early in life, but their number 
of children, and the interval of time between each, should 
be proportioned to the health and income of the family, 
that each child should have a fair chance in life.” Sucha 
result would be the outcome of home education, given by 
the intelligent poor and rich alike; and such intelligence 
is demanded by every feeling of chivalry, truth, and philan- 
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thropy. Again, the removal of evil becomes a personal 
conflict. 

Next to education as the general deterrent of evil comes 
the creation of new avenues of employment and of suf- 
ficient wages for any work that is done; but this subject 
of wages has, by implication, been already treated. The 
growing belief that the word “education” includes the train- 
ing of the hand is the surest augury that industrial educa- 
tion is to become an immense force in the eradication of 
evil. Nor can it be wholly relegated for its development 
to the State. The Associated Charities in many cities are 
establishing closer personal relations between the rich and 
the poor. Any true friendship offered will care for the indus- 
trial education of the friendless, which, when attained, will 
create a foundation for better wages. The preventive still 
becomes one of personality, though the help of the State 
and of associations is more imperative than in regard to 
other deterrents. 

In connection with this, allusion may be made to the 
necessity of creating a healthier sentiment in the minds of 
the working class in relation to household service. It is 
frequently looked upon as a disgrace, and personal liberty 
is supposed to be obtained by making working hours in- 
clude those only of the day-time, therefore housework is 
declined. A more just rather than a kinder spirit must per- 
vade housekeepers. The recognition of the fact that they 
consider no work to be menial would establish better rela- 
tions between the help and the family. Domestics must be 
allowed their right to personal peculiarities and to a certain 
amount of time which shall be absolutely theirs, while an 
equality rather than a condescension of speech must be 
shown toward them. 

Is it odd to add that a happy marriage acts as a prevent- 
ive? Only those of little experience of life will imagine that 
the union in itself is such. A marriage must be a happy one ; 
and even when health, suitability of temperament, mutual 
love and respect and sufficient income to supply the neces- 
sities of life are guaranteed, still the question remains, Why 
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are sO many apparently happy marriages unhappy? Be- 
cause the conditions are not understood till after marriage, 
or, when understood, are often unobserved. In marrying, 
both parties relinquish something of freedom and assume 
new obligations to each other, the execution of which must 
be in consonance with each other’s wishes or depend upon 
mutual compromise. 

Finally, as preventive, removed from direct personal in- 
fluence, comes legislation. Any offence that is criminal in 
the woman should be visited with an equal grade of punish- 
ment upon the man. A sum for damages, given either to 
the girl or her parents is not in itself a corrective. Pay- 
ment of even a considerable amount is often preferred to 
marriagé, and the money thus obtained only leads to future 
ill consequences. If such indemnity is decreed by the court, 
it should either go to the State for general purposes, or be 
held in trust by the State for the use of the child. Severer 
sentences of detention must be visited upon the man. Re- 
formatory institutions have been and still are beneficial ; 
yet, when the influences of the “ boarding-out” system are 
deemed better for the wards of the State than the associa- 
tions of an institution, surely it may not be unwise to ask 
whether greater personal inspection of the nature of this 
evil and increased personal watchfulness over the unfortu- 
nate may not aid in lessening more rapidly its extent. 
Such oversight will recognize that there is as great a 
variety of temperament and character as there is of 
women, will go to them when their room is at zero, when 
they have had no food for nearly two days, and in ninety 
cases out of a hundred are addicted to drink, will find 
some tender spot in their nature, will first improve their 
physical condition, then procure them employment, and 
finally will endeavor to arouse their moral nature. It is 
to the application of the work remedy that every one should 
contribute. We must be willing to receive them back into 
our employment, because they need us. 

The maternal feeling is also a powerful inducement to 
future good behavior. As large a proportion of organized 
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good as has ever been accomplished has been effected, 
through the agency of a little society, which makes the 
retention of the child by its mother a prerequisite for any 
aid. On the other hand, the child, whea grown, may suffer 
more in consequence of the knowledge of his origin; and 
the mother generally has neither sense, means, nor strength 
to take care of it. Yet, when she does, her moral recovery 
is almost certain. With hardened offenders there is little 
that can be done beyond the general humane influences 
which should accompany the treatment of any criminal or 
sufferer who is placed in confinement. 

Like some cases of intemperance, this evil also is often a 
disease too grave for the patient’s power of self-extrication, 
and must be treated as such. The temperamental causes, 
apart from social disabilities or social oppression, are to be 
studied, that therapeutical and other remedies may be ap- 
plied, not only to those who are actually beset with evil, 
but to those who are predisposed to it. A knowledge of 
the physiology and psychology of sin is painful, but as neces- 
sary to its extermination as post mortem examinations to 
pathology. The ethical bearing of the question is not to 
be ignored, for it has both its moral and physiological side. 
The moral standard must be raised, and the cordiality which 
society too often extends in spite of foregone conclusions 
must cease. Parents, fathers, are largely responsible for 
the continuance of prostitution, which partly rests upon a 
slander, an inverted truth,— that moral health is opposed to 
physical health. The modesty of morality and its relation to 
physiology can be enforced with plainer truth between father 
and son than between mother and son; yet what teaching 
there is given comes generally from the mother, and there- 
fore is considered as partial and feminine, and fails to have 
that weight of experience which would accompany paternal 
teaching. 

Any reference to the regulation system has been pur- 
posely avoided, as such measures legalize a wrong on ac- 
count of its so-called necessity, involving the State thereby 
in a moral and legislative contradiction. It is sufficient for 
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our present purpose to admit that its advocates even, do not 
consider it as a final remedy, but as an expedient due to 
human frailty, which admission places it on the lowest 
ground of reform measures, until it becomes an inhuman 
remedy. 

Surely, the causes enumerated —want of occupation, van- 
ity, generosity of woman’s nature, unreal and unhappy mar- 
riages, carelessness of behavior, and temperamental predis- 
position—can better be controlled by the person than by the 
State. Rescue work within and without the home is an 
individual work rather than a public missionary service. 

With a careful understanding of the causes and prevent- 
ives of evil, there is yet a future for those who help and 
who are to be helped; and the “ disinherited children” who 
now fill our asylums, crying for their unknown mothers, will 
become themselves in turn parents, who shall find honest 
work for honest pay. Slowly, imperceptibly, will any 
change be effected; but, at a time when woman’s position 
and duties are widening, the moral influence of the home is 
thereby extended, and on its teaching depends the morality 
of the world. Personal influence in the ball-room and the 
workshop, education of the young, whether poor or rich, and 
intelligent comprehension of other natures besides one’s own, 
will aid in devising individual measures for individual cases, 
until each sufferer finds strength to stand alone. 


KatTE GANNETT WELLS. 


SENSE OF PROPORTION IN RELIGIOUS INQUIRY.* 


In the Zwinger Gallery in Dresden, there is a picture by 
Franceschini, entitled “The Penitent Magdalen with the 
Consoling Women.” It is the only penitent Magdalen 
among all those so called. The picture is pathetic, in its 
appealing faces, its suggested history, and its scattered 
pearls. The central figure is swept by that storm which 
drove her to the feet of Jesus, as he supped in Simon’s 


* Read February, 1882, at the Meeting of the Norfolk Conference, Roxbury, Maas. 
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house. As you stand before it, you seem to see the flutter 
of the heart within 
“ Her breast forever pricked with cruel thorns, 

The wounds whereof can neither balm assuage 

Nor any patience heal.” 
But you know that in spite of all these excellences, this 
picture does not rank high with artists; and you turn to 
your artist friend, who sees it as you do for the first time, to 
ask the reason of this vain appeal of a picture, so replete 
with meaning. His simple answer is, The central figure is 
“out of drawing.” If you ask how he knows this, he will 
probably reply, “I know it by my sense of proportion.” 
The detailed criticism may be given later, but this faculty 
has discovered that there is something to criticise. 

You remember, in one of the poems of N. P. Willis, he 
complains with indignation of one who interrupted his rapt 
interest in the picture of the trial of Jesus, by exclaiming 
upon the beauty of the high priest’s vestments. The of- 
fender sinned against this same sense of proportion as exem- 
plified in sentiment. 

It is this same sense which makes one cringe before the 
blow of a false note in music. It is this same sense which is 
offended when a woman, elegantly attired and beautiful, 
with every indication of a gracious nature and refinement, 
utters in harsh tones words which in sense and construction 
betray a coarse origin and habit — we say that “the fitness 
of things” is violated. 

Or suppose that, standing here before my brethren in the 
work of the ministry, I should so far forget how profoundly 
interested you are in your work as to be betrayed into ex- 
hortation or advice,—if I should climb up through interest 
in my theme, or any other cause, to a platform which seemed 
to imply moral earnestness more than yours, and so should 
“talk down” to you,— however wanting in decorum such a 
position might be, you would perhaps excuse it by saying, 
“Our friend seems wanting in the sense of proportion, when 
he speaks among his peers.” 

Perhaps I have sufficiently indicated my angle of vision in 
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looking out over the field of religious inquiry. I think I 
see a danger that many 4 deliverance upon the most vital 
subjects, for want of this very “ proportion” which I propose 
to discuss, will be compelled to ery out with Gloster :— 


“J, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up”; 


and yet, they are, for very sincerity of purpose and good 
intention, deprived of Gloster’s recourse to “plots and in- 
ductions dangerous.” Indeed, “induction” of any kind is 
that of which some of these utterances are most profoundly 
innocent. 

There is a frequent outcry in these times of free speech 
against the irreverence of men. I believe they are not often 
wanting in reverence, but in the sense of proportion. When 
Gambetta appointed M. Bert Minister of Religion and Pub- 
lic Instruction, it is hard to believe that it was meant to be 
a deliberate attack upon religion. The French mind main- 
tains its equilibrium by rapidity of movement. And if so 
distinguished an author as the late Dr. Draper should, 
through an entire volume, confuse the Roman Catholic 
Church with religion proper, it cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise that a man of the training and ambitions of Gambetta 
should have made the same mistake, and should have seen 
nothing inconsistent in matching an avowed infidel against 
avowed Jesuits. The offence against morality is grounded 
in a lack of “the sense of proportion.” He encountered the 
same difficulty of which the late President Garfield com- 
plained in a letter to Andrew Johnson. He says: “I am 
trying to do two things: dare to be a radical, and not be a 
fool; which, if I may judge by the exhibitions around me, is 
a matter of no small difficulty.” 

This sense of proportion, this balancing of values, this 
comprehensive outlook on all sides, this giving of due trust 
to “ the staff our ancient guides relied on,” and yet avoiding 
in morals the rage for the antique —all this appears at this 
time as a conspicuous need in the methods of Religious 
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Inquiry. So that, although we cannot call men to account 
for irreverence in the old sense in which that word was 
used, applying it to a thousand things less than God, we 
may insist that they shall balance all the issues of their 
thought, and not expect an unlimited credit in matters 
where they acknowledge no risk; that they shall reach 
results not by guess and cheap prophecy, since they them- 
selves discount the claim of inspiration, but that they 
shall render account of their mental processes in the true 
spirit of philosophy which is as much the spirit of the 
prophet as of the historian. The prophet is not now, per- 
haps never was, a clairvoyant. If he was a foreteller, it was 
because he was a forthteller. He knew the trend of moral 
forces, and therefore he knew the crises which should ensue 
in national life. He knew, by their direction, at what 
point certain lines of influence would intersect, and at that 
point he set the event. All this he knew by that subtle 
equipoise which is suggested by this best definition of the 
prophet, that he was one who knew “to what heights of 
Divinity he must look up, and on what adamantine manhood 
he must take his stand.” 

It is still true that in the teacher of ethics the seer must 
not take precedence of the sage; the utterances of the wise 
men and of the oracles must correspond. There is posi- 
tively nothing to be gained by the epileptic action of any 
mind; and but little dependence is to be placed upon the 
matching of one man’s half-truth to the half-truth of some 
other man. For he that hears the first speak may never 
meet the second; and it is well to remember that, if this 
half-truth be served with the whole heart, there is furnished 
the material from which much of distress has become the 
portion of the world. It is only by the cultivation of “the 
sense of proportion ” that one can acquire the art of know- 
ing half-truths on sight. : 

In no field, perhaps, has the want of this sense of propor- 
tion been more apparent than in the Comparative History of 
Religions. I ask you to regard this branch of the subject 
as affording characteristics of the whole theme. 
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The Comparative History of Religion is new among the sci- 
ences. The lateness of its birth may account in part for 
its urgent haste to declare itself grown up. Its purpose, 
however, has been for the most part noble. It was pro- 
posed by this course of historical investigation to define the 
relation of Christianity to the older faiths, with the hope 
of demonstrating that, having been brought to its advent 
under the Empire which dominated the world, it could make 
good its claims to be inclusive of the world’s faiths. In 
spite of much narrowness and half-knowledge, and in spite 
of much injustice to the older faiths, the past quarter- 
century has sincerely busied itself with the effort to demon- 
strate the fitness of Christianity to become the religion of 
the race. Some of the more confident and courageous 
among these students have even looked with approval upon 
the old Roman proposal, to set the image of the Carist in 
the Pantheon of the heathen world, assured that he will 
win the regard of the assembled multitude of worshippers. 
“Tf,” say they, “ the question shall be asked: ‘ Art thou He 
that should come, or look we for another?’ we do not doubt 
the conviction which the answer will carry with it.” 

This suggestion has of late appeared in a new form and 
with what seems a modified purpose. The new philosophy 
of religion no longer prophesies that the Christ will dim all 
feebler lights by “the glory that excelleth,” but it pro- 
poses (with a deliberation quite remarkable in view of the 
issues involved) that Christianity take its chances in the 
struggle for “a scientific basis of faith,” and hold its own if 
it can; of which last the modern philosophy thinks there is 
some doubt. How this change of tone has come about, it 
is not my purpose to inquire, except so far as it illustrates 
the sense of proportion; that it has come about and is 
indeed wide-spread, it is scarcely presumptuous to assume, 
since the terms “agnostic” and “moral interregnum” have 
become popular terms in religious debate. 

The advocates of this experiment, by which it is expected 
that we shall learn whether the Christian religion has a 
longer or shorter lease of life, insist that the debate shall be, 
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conducted on the ground of Science, and by “ the scientific 
method”; and the proposal is entirely proper, but is 
entangled with the difficulty of coming to any definite 
agreement as to what is scientific ground, and what 
“the scientific method.” For instance, if it be insisted that 
theology is not a science, the advocates of a scientific the- 
ology are repelled at once. 

Then, too, those who continually discourse upon “the 
conflict between science and religion” are crippled in the 
discussion by supposing they have stated their theme accu- 
rately. “Science” and “ Religion” are not properly opposed 
even as terms. I venture to suggest that a proper antithesis 
of ideas would compel the statement of the terms in a series, 
thus: 1. Matter and Substance, 2. Concrete and Abstract, 
8. Manifest and Absolute, 4. Physics and Metaphysics, 5. 
Sensible and Intangible, 6. Demonstrable and Transcending 
Demonstration. 

In order that I may illustrate the proportion to be main- 
tained in the inquiry concerning religion and religions, 
allow me to direct your attention to one feature of current 
discussion which has of late become very seductive to the 
popular mind: namely, the claim to discuss Christianity as 
a system of belief, from the outside. To set it in its place in 
the procession of the historic faiths, and cause it to pass 
before a mind purely judicial in its attitude, and, in order to 
determine by its movements and general aspect what are its 
chances of survival, the effort is constantly boasted as a 
feat in mental gymnastics, that a critic has lifted himself 
free of all prejudice: by “writhing of the muscles, he has 
annihilated his own weight.” He claims to have reached a 
colorless mental atmosphere, and gained a lens of vision 
absolutely achromatic. 

There is only one way in which this boast can be made 
good. It must follow the law of all leverage, in every 
case: whilst the point of contact is in the thing to be lifted, 
the fulcrum and the point where the power is applied must 
be outside it. If, therefore, this tribunal of Judgment be- 
fore which Christianity is arraigned be composed of edu- 

5 
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cated Hindus, or if the verdict came from China, and was 
based on better illustrations than can be afforded to the 
heathen by drunken sailors, and by missionaries who contra- 
dict one another ; or if a record were brought into court pro- 
duced by an ancient Gaul or Briton of the Apostolic age, 
then the position of the critic would enhance the chances of 
a fair judgment. For instance, when Chunder Sen gave his 
estimate of Jesus, or when the “ Disciples of the New Dis- 
pensation ” unfurled the flag of their order over a table on 
which lay the Bibles of the great race religions, we feel 
that the mental altitude was much more trustworthy than it 
is in the case of Bjérnson, who announces that he has “lib- 
erated himself from the Christian religion’’; or, in the case 
of a Christian minister, who announces that he is “no friend 
to the Christian system,” and applies to the legislature of 
popular opinion for a change of name. The unchristianiz- 
ing of a Christian is a performance for which an act of the 
will is insufficient. The burning of the Christian records 
by the owner’s hands is but little more provocative of a 
change in the owner’s status than it was centuries since, 
when the same thing was done by force and against the 
owner's will. It is impossible for any man to put himself 
under the receiver of a moral air-pump, and exhaust his 
atmosphere, without passing in the regard of the beholders 
from the position of demonstrator to that of subject. The 
result of every such attempt has been to awaken curiosity, 
not so much in the theme which he sought to enforce as in 
the structure of the mind of the critic himself. Illustration 
of this is readily found: When Henry Thomas Buckle was 
writing his essay upon Mill’s Treatise on Liberty, in 1859, 
there occurred in that noble piece of rhetoric a curious 
change of tone. There suddenly begins an argument for 
personal immortality, which is maintained to the close of the 
paper. It is an argument flushed with the color of human 
affections, and cortrasts strangely with the writer’s usual 
deliberation and judicial habit of thought. We read in it 
such a sentence as this: “When the very signs of life are 
mute, when the last faint tie is severed, and there lies before 
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us naught but the shell and husk of what we loved too well, 
then, truly, if we believed the separation were final, how 
could we stand up and live? We have staked our all upon 
a single cast, and lost the stake. There where we have 
garnered up our hearts, and where our treasure is, thieves 
break in and spoil. Methinks that in that moment of deso- 
lation, the best of us would succumb but for the deep convic- 
tion, that all is not really over, and that we have as yet only 
seen a part, and that something remains behind. Something 
behind — something which the eye of reason cannot discern 
but on which the eye of affection is fixed. What is that 
which, passing over us like a shadow, strains the aching 
vision as we gaze at it? Whence comes that sense of mys- 
terious companionship in the midst of solitude: that ineffa- 
ble feeling, which cheers the afflicted? Why is it that at 
these times our minds are thrown back on themselves, and, 
being so thrown, have a forecast of another and higher 
state? If this be a delusion, it is one which the affections 
have themselves created, and we must believe that the 


purest and noblest elements of our nature conspire to de- 
ceive us!” 


This is a surprising fragment. It is like that line of white 
light which perfects the perspective of Turner’s pictures. It 
opens a perspective into the mind of Buckle, and is ex- 
plained by the fact that, while he was writing the essay, 
which this argument for immortality concludes, news reached 
him of his mother’s death, and he was instantly made aware 
of that habitual atmosphere of his affections, in which he 
lived, with this pure passion of his life ; his higher and nor- 
mal state asserted itself. He held certain opinions on many 
themes, but this one love held him. At once will be seen 
the wide application of this instance to the subject in hand. 
Christianity has created an atmosphere. It is a planet, not 
the dead satellite of a planet. No man can lift himself out 
of it by any flight of fancy, who has been nurtured in it. It 
has created an imperative code of moral life, and to suppose 
that moral life unchristianized is to declare the present gen- 
eration capable of abdicating its right to be the heir of eigh- 
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teen Christian centuries. More than this, by the concession 
of the most enlightened science, it is tolerably well assured 
that mere intellection may be stated in the terms of molecu- 
lar change, the making and unmaking of nervous tissue ; if 
this be true, how impossible is it for a destructive criticism 
to lay claim to scientific trustworthiness if it arise from 
Christian sources. Such a critic is “the product of his 
environment”; his tissues have been fed by milk from 
Christian breasts. His whole circulation, as it has flooded 
in upon his brain through years of vigorous growth, has 
built up the Christian dome of thought. And though he 
may strmount it with a heathen figure, to show which way 
the gusts of worldly impulse are blowing from without, yet, 
in moments of silence and introspection, his interior self 
must confess to a mighty probability which is in his very 
structure. 

The natural result of this inability of one to separate 
himself from his environment, and eliminate from his struct- 
ure its Christian factors, leads to strange intellectual atti- 
tudes. For instance, there is a relish of destructive criti- 
cism, which is hard to understand, as all vandalism is difficult 
of interpretation on the score of motive.* But there is also 
a seriousness like death in the faces of some of the destruc- 
tives, which seems to point to the conviction that the magni- 
tude of the task is measured by the hold the thing to be 
destroyed has upon one’s own habitual thought and life. 
There is observable in others a trick of bravado, which is 
utterly inconsistent with true pride of intellect, and the in- 
tellectual decorum which eighteen centuries of growing 
Christian civilization demand. A manner of speech, as of 
an exploded superstition, characterizes references to Chris- 
tian faith; and the sneering comment upon the credulity of 
Christians could be easily retorted upon the votaries of 
science, and lose nothing of its force. A curious illustration 
of this has been pointed out by Prof. Proctor. He says: 
“In a paper which recently appeared in the Gentleman’s 


*The very same problem presented itself to the writer of the seventy-fourth 
Psalm. “A man was famous according as he had lifted up axes upon the thick 
trees. But now they break down the carved work thereof with axes and hammers.” 
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Magazine, Mr. Foster propounded very gravely the theory 
that our Nursery Rhymes have in reality had their origin in 
Nature Myths. He explained, for instance, that the rhymes 
relating to ‘ Little Jack Horner’ were originally descriptive 
of sunrise in winter: Little Jack is the sun in winter, the 
Christmas pie is the cloud-covered sky, the thumb represents 
the sun’s first ray piercing through the clouds, and Jack’s 
rejoicing means the brightness of full sunlight. So also the 
rhymes beginning, ‘ Hey, diddle, diddle,’ are shown to be of 
deep and solemn import, all in manifest burlesque of some 
recent extravagant interpretations afforded of certain an- 
cient stories by Goldziher, Steinthal, and others. Yet this 
fun was seriously criticised by more than half the critics,— 
by some approvingly, by some otherwise.” 

So long, then, as gaping credulity prejudges the argument 
of science; so long as scientific men are the leaders of sects 
as violent in debate as “the battle of the churches” can 
afford ; so long as a large school of investigators shame prog- 
ress by retracing their steps to the pre-Baconian age, exalt- 
ing an hypothesis as the starting point of a deductive proc- 
ess, and viewing all nature in the interest of a theory,— so 
long need not Christian men be ashamed of the domain of 
faith, nor fear to trust their intuitions of the spiritual. I 
firmly believe that no man of Christian nurture can so sepa- 
rate himself from his antecedents as to become the adverse 
critic of the Christian faith, with any hope of rendering a 
just judgment. He is but casting at best his own inverted 
image on the lens of what he takes to be the faith of other 
men ; and of the thing which, to his boast of freedom from 
prejudice seems furthest from him, he must still say, if he be 
truthful, “ All this I saw, and a part of it I was.” This, in 
things without the man, affords a tolerable basis of judg- 
ment; but, in things within him, destroys the balance of 
probability, and makes at best only a suspended judgment 
possible. It is matter of surprise that this unquestionable 
difficulty lying across the path of the philosophy of negation 
has been scarcely pointed out until Mr. Mallock’s not very 
remarkable essay, “Is Life Worth Living?” Neither does 
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he make it as conspicuous as it deserves. Indeed, until the 
Church accepts a more scientific statement of man’s nature, 
and will admit the demonstration of the intimate connection 
between mere intellection and nervous tissue, it is scarcely 
to be hoped that general attention can be claimed for the 
fact that, in men of Christian surroundings, and coming by 
long lines of Christian descent, the historic faith has passed 
from organization into organism, and cleaves to the man 
like a “ birth-mark.” The Church must learn to look into 
the face of science, and say without fear, man “ has a body,” 
and must also learn to look up to heaven without doubt and 
add, but “man is a spirit. When we shall have given 
over the machinery of life to the examination of those who 
know it best, we shall be able to bring into just prominence 
that life itself which asserts its presence, and of which 
physical science has thus far uttered no explanatory word. 

Thus far in this essay but one thing has been insisted 
upon; that, in the interests of proportion in religious 
inquiry, we must not lose sight of the proper relation of the 
inquirer to the thing interrogated. I have said that a color- 
less atmosphere, a moral vacuum, a judicial state of mind, 
are phrases very nearly out of the reach of experience to 
any except those who, coming from without, can measure 
the Christian faith as we, looking without, measure Buddh- 
ism, or the nature-worship of an elder time. I have tried to 
show that, when we apply to any system of belief the proc- 
esses of mere intellectual investigation, we must adopt the 
same rule that is suggested in the old saying attributed to 
Archimedes, “ If I had a fulcrum for my lever, I would move 
the world,”— the fulerum and the power must be outside the 
world to be moved. Given these conditions, and Chris- 
tianity as a system of beliefs may be “interviewed and 
written up.” But, even when this is done, that spiritual 
reality which is draped by the system of beliefs remains still 
to be explained. 

At this point a new witness must be introduced, and he 
comes with a scroll on which is written a law of investiga- 
tion as certainly true as the one just enunciated. The new 
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law declares that, in estimating realities, values must be told 
off in units of their own kind. In Christianity itself there 
exists an experience fully adequate to do what no mere 
intellection can ever accomplish,— there is an appeal to con- 
sciousness which will afford a demonstration in the realm of 
the spiritual as real as though it were in the physical realm 
made amenable to the senses, which have to do with matter. 
It is capable of proof that we may know concerning the 
Religion of the Christ by a process thoroughly experi- 
mental, and by all rules of evidence convincing. 

To this end we must insist that the intellectual is not the 
only means of contact with the unseen. When we speak of 
“matter” and “mind,” as supplementing each other, we 
have not spoken with an accuracy sufficiently exact. We 
of course admit that what is not matter must be mind. 
But for a long time the Christian philosophers have con- 
fused the world by not differentiating clearly between sub- 
stance and matter. Matter is but one manifestation of 
substance, and its grossest and lowest form. To suppose 
man related only to that which approaches him through 
his senses is to acknowledge in him no being other than 
belongs to the brute forms of animal life. He is conscious 
of other relationships. He stands upon the shore of the 
known world of matter and projects his thought over the 
separating sea, and declares, Columbus-like, “There must 
be something over there to balance this!” It may be that, 
like the New World which fulfilled this prophecy of the 
brave old voyager, this terra incognita of the spiritual 
sphere will prove large enough, and rich enough, and near 
enough to constitute a home for all these who look toward 
it with earnest expectation in their eyes. Such is our faith. 
The religion of Christ has to do with this other realm, this 
“unseen universe.” It teaches that it is as real as that we 
see,— substantial, the very circumjacent realm in which the 
things seen lie cradled as islands on the broad breast of 
the sea. 

The question grows in importance, who are “the wit- 
nesses of these things”? We look for no light from the side 
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where the investigations of materialism are carried forward. 
Not a single ray of light has fallen upon human destiny in 
twenty-five hundred years from this source. Much light 
has fallen upon man’s environment and the methods of his 
external life, but on his destiny — not a ray. The hypothe- 
sis of Democritus, the “drift of atoms” of Lucretius, the 
carnival of sense introduced by the Epicureans, have all 
made their contribution to the life which we call sensible ; 
a life which we know is but the shadow of another life 
lying above it and around it, of which materialism says 
nothing and knows nothing in any sufficient and convinc- 
ing way. 

It is interesting just here to quote from the Rubdiyat of 
Omar, the astronomer poet of Persia, a few of his easy 
quatrains. If we did not know that the poem was near 
seven hundred years old, we should guess that it was pro- 
duced for some annual meeting of the British Association. 
He says: — 

“ Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass the door of darkness through, 


Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


“ The revelations of devout and learned 
Who rose before us, and as prophets burn’d, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep 
They told their fellows, and to sleep return’d. 


“T sent my soul through the invisible 
Some letter of that after-life to spell; 
And by and by my soul returned to me 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’ 


“ Heaven, but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And hell, the shadow of a soul on fire, 
Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.” 


This is the melancholy attitude to-day of that Bourbon 
dynasty in philosophy which “forgets nothing and learns 
nothing.” 

Now and then a man steps out of the ranks of the 
destructives, and confesses failure. Two years since an 
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agnostic, styling himself “ Physicus,” produced a volume 
entitled A Candid Examination of Theism, in which his 
sense of loss wrings from him this sad confession: “So far as 
the ruination of individual happiness is concerned, no one 
can have a more lively perception than myself of the pos- 
sibly disastrous tendency of my work. So far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, the result of the analysis has been to 
show that, whether I regard the problem of Theism on the 
lower plane of strictly relative probability, or on the higher 
plane of purely formal considerations, it equally becomes 
my obvious duty to stifle all belief of the kind which I con- 
ceive to be the noblest, and to discipline my intellect with 
regard to this matter into an attitude of the purest scep- 
ticism. And forasmuch as I am far from being able to 
agree with those, who affirm that the twilight doctrine of 
‘the new faith’ is a desirable substitute for the waning splen- 
dor of ‘the old,’ I am not ashamed to confess that with the 
virtual negation of God, the universe to me has lost its soul 
of loveliness; and although from henceforth the precept ‘to 
work while it is day’ will doubtless gain an intensified 
force from the terribly intensified meaning of the words 
that ‘the night cometh, when no man can work,’ yet 
when at times I think, as think at times I must, of the ap- 
palling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine and the lonely mystery of existence as 
now I find it,— at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is suscep- 
tible. For whether it is due to my intelligence not being 
sufficiently advanced to meet the requirements of the age, 
or whether it be due to the memory of those sacred associa- 
tions which, to me at least, were the sweetest that life has 
given, I cannot but feel that for me and for others, who 
think as I do, there is a dreadful truth in those words of 
Hamilton: ‘Philosophy having become a meditation not 
merely of death, but of annihilation, the precept “knc 

thyself” has become transformed into the terrific oracle of 
(Edipus, “ Mayst thou ne’er know the truth of what thou 
art!”’” This passage, which shows how despair of the 
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future casts its shadow over all the blessedness of the past, 
is quoted by Prof. Flint of Edinburgh in his volume upon 
Anti-Theistic Theories, and he adds this significant com- 
ment: “ Be not martyrs by mistake!” 

The world of Christian thought hails with satisfaction 
the statement of Prof. Tyndall that “ physical considera- 
tions do not lead to the final explanation of all that we feel 
and know.” “ We meet,” he says, “a problem which tran- 
scends any conceivable expansion of the powers which we 
now possess. We may think over the subject again and 
again, but it eludes all intellectual presentation. Having 
thus exhausted physics and reached its very rim, a mighty 
mystery still looms beyond us. We have in fact made no 
step toward its solution. Religious feeling is as much a 
verity as any other part of human consciousness; and 
against it on its subjective side the waves of science beat in 
vain.” This is the honest confession of a guide that he is 
in an unknown land and has lost his way. The Christian 
man goes one important step further; he admits that “on 
its subjective side the waves of science beat in vain,” but 
he also accords to this “religious feeling,” which the scien- 
tist says is “a verity,” not a “subjective side” only, but an 
objective reality. It is the result of an outlying world of 
which he has a consciousness, which floods his being with 
its presence and causes him to pass from a state of religious 
feeling to a state of spiritual certainty and knowledge. He 
thus becomes a scientist in a realm of which the scientists 
despair. He is a “specialist” also, and claims the possession 
of a faculty known to the spiritual man alone. He is not 
willing to admit that it is thought luminous with religious 
feeling and sacred fancy. He may be utterly destitute of 
imagination, and yet be absolutely en rapport with this 
world of the spirit. He speaks of it by figures drawn from 
the world of sense. “Taste and see that the Lord is good.” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” 
“Underneath are the everlasting arms”; and yet, by such 
language does he confess the poverty of his hearers rather 
than his own; if he must speak of heavenly things, it will 
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be in the dialect of earth. Even God so speaks upon the 
plane of human life. Such a man has communion which 
for him needs no words, and loses vividness when words 
clothe it. They are to it what was the veil to Moses’ shin- 
ing face. In other words, a spiritual experience passes down 
from the realm of intuition to the lower sphere of the intel- 
lectual, formulates itself under conditions of thought, the 
concept then manifests itself on the still lower plane of 
sense perception; and, though it lose intensity, it is still 
real to the speaker, and may be real to the hearer, if he have 
“like precious faith.” More than this is true: what it is 
necessary to put into words for the “ uninitiated” — I use the 
word literally — may be perfectly apparent without words 
to another spirit illumined from the same source; a light in 
the eye, the attitude of a life incomprehensible to every 
other beholder, is perfectly clear to him who has had the 
same experience of divine things. 

To speak of a conscious answer to prayer, to speak of 
having a revelation from God direct, the self-revealing of 
God as distinguished from the use of media,—such as the 
written word, the sacraments, and other influences at the 
second remove in the order of manifestation,—all these 
are fables to the natural man. But to the spirit which 
has passed under conviction of sin, the statement that “the 
word of God pierces to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit” is a clear presentation of that dual consciousness in 
an awakened soul by which, being no longer one, but two, 
spiritual and psychic or natural, he passes his lower forces 
in review before the higher, and decides their true value and 
relationship. It is not too much to say of such a man that 
he has been “born from above.” A dormant life has been 
awakened, a torpid nature has been aroused, a sluggish 
power within him has been stirred. He has been brooded 
by the divine Spirit, and is “alive unto God.” In such an 
one has come this spiritual faculty to the front. He has 
“submitted himself to the righteousness of God.” He is 
to be “led by the Spirit.” “The secret of the Lord is with 
him.” His contact with “the unseen universe” is imme- 
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diate; he “knows and believes the love that God hath 
toward him.” 

Here, then, is the competent witness to spiritual realities. 
This man and his order are those alone who can state the 
worth and reality of the religion of the Christ. They are 
the arbiters in all cases of dispute on spiritual grounds. 
That which evaded the microscope they have seen. That 
which the scalpel of the anatomist cannot separate, they 
have discerned. By a heavenly instinct, a divine intuition, 
a contact of God with that which is “first of kin” with 
himself in man, the spiritual man enters the realm of the 
spiritual. To him the language of the New Testament 
ceases to be the mystic utterances of abnormal mental 
states, and becomes the vernacular of the citizenship of 
heaven. This man illustrates “ the scientific method” in the 
manner of his address to unseen realities as can be shown 
by this parallel from astronomy. When strange motions 
were observed in Procyon, the astronomers searched among 
the stars for the cause of this disturbance, and finding no 
visible cause, they said, some invisible, some burnt out 
world is tugging at the burning star. The power is there 
though we cannot see it. So also, when Algol, a bright star 
in the head of Medusa, shines two days and three hours 
with steady blaze as a star of the second magnitude, and 
then in three and one-half hours fades to a star of the fourth 
magnitude, and in three and one-half hours more recovers 
its former brilliancy, the only solution known to astronomy 
is that an opaque, viewless body has obscured its light. 
We cannot see it; but, by the motions of that which we do 
see, we argue the presence of that which is hid from us. 
It is as allowable to argue from the motions of human life 
that it is moved by forces out of sight. We cannot account 
for these motions of the spiritual life in any other way. 
To account for them, as we have, is not an act of faith at 
all, but follows the scientific method which is as applicable 
to the heaven within man as to the heaven that hangs above 
him. The “sense of proportion” is best served by this 
method. 
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There is another instance in which the absence of this 
method has produced a new code of ethics, and laid its fas- 
cination upon minds which are more concerned with the 
progress than with the symmetry of thought. I refer to 
that new claim that social improvement is to be brought 
about, not by carrying forward Christian ethics, but by their 
transformation. In a letter to Lange in 1865, Ueberweg 
delivers the following judgment: “The rich man and poor 
Lazarus, giving to the poor, earthly resignation and the ven- 
geance beyond the grave, which God who loves the poor 
wreaks on the privileged ones by the everlasting tor- 
ments of hell—these are the fundamental ideas of the 
founder of the kingdom of Messiah, and Zaccheus knew 
very well what Jesus liked when he promised him to give 
away the half of his possessions.... Paul was too culti- 
vated and too much accustomed to labor to have such 
crude ideas as Jesus of labor and mendicity, but with 
him the pitiable begging principle of Christianity struck 
inwards where its effects were almost more mischievous; 
the grace of God took the place of self-conscious ethical 
action, the principle of revelation that of the labor of in- 
quiry. For the first subjugation of barbarians the intellec- 
tual opium-intoxication might be useful; now its results 
are crippling and depressing.” 

This paragraph is an excellent illustration of wide learn- 
ing speaking the language of narrow prejudice. It betrays 
in several ways the lack of a “sense of proportion.” It is an 
attempt at the exposition of principles, in the language and 
temper of a philippic. The fact is forgotten that the two 
Jewish boys, Jesus and Saul, were equally taught to labor. 
And what this author means by the “first subjugation of 
barbarians ” when Athens, Corinth, Antioch, and Rome are 
the scenes invaded, it is difficult to determine. Such men- 
tal movement is like the action of an engine which has been 
crowded by too much steam, and so overruns its own work- 
ing power. “It races,” says the engineer. 

The true remedy for this sectarian unreason is suggested 
by the late Frederick Myers in his Catholic Thoughts, where 
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he says: “ Christ’s religion has never yet been approximately 
realized according to its idea. Jt can only be superseded 
by being surpassed.” This is nature’s remedy for all nar- 
rowness — growth. All chrysalid forms must burst asunder 
when that which is within has found its wings. Christi- 
anity, any form of religious belief and experience, must be 
vacated when it will no longer hold the growing soul. But 
such a soul must be true to nature’s law, and live in its shell 
until it rends it by expansion. If there be any open heaven 
for the flight and song of a human soul for which the relig- 
ion of Jesus does not provide, that human soul must rise 
into it; but let it remember there is a vast difference 
between the soaring of the skylark which sees the rising 
day, and “from heaven, or near it, poureth its full heart,” 
and the low skimming of swallows, silent and intent upon 
their supper of gnats before the darkness falls. The heaven 
which the swallow sees is the restless reflection in the pool 
over which it skims; it is not the heaven of the lark. Thus 
is a large proportion of human restlessness ready to take 
wing, which will never send down from above any song. 

Christianity in its inception fulfilled this same law of 
growth from within. It escaped its Jewish form and 
refused the Pagan alliance, because it had outgrown all 
that they could furnish by fulfilling all their conditions that 
were vital, and then adding conditions of its own. The 
law of substitution by mechanical displacement is no more 
true here than elsewhere. Neither in nature nor in religion 
do we substitute, we fulfil. 

“The sense of proportion in religious inquiry ” compels 
the meeting of every demand of the spiritual faculty as 
well as the intellectual. I turn the pages of Psalmist and 
prophet, and read: “ Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you!” Nowif I confess that this command phrases a 
conscious need of mine, then by “the scientific method” I 
am compelled to set in motion at once the forces of my psy- 
chical life, and keep them in motion until I realize that the 
experiment has eventuated in one of two ways, either in 
life upon the plane above the psychical, the spiritual realm 
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where God is to be found, or else in failure. And if the 
experiment fail, a new problem is at once proposed for solu- 
tion by this same “scientific method”: how to account for 
the fact that humanity has preserved such a prescription for 
the relief of its deepest want, and yet that prescription is 
not based in the facts of experience. It is surely not a 
mere literary curiosity. It is possible we may have missed 
the proper proportion in combining those ingredients of con- 
sciousness and effort, upon which the success of such an 
experiment so much depends. 

I turn the pages again, and read: “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” At once to be true to “the scientific 
method,” I must inquire if, in all the centuries since that 
utterance, there has been a single soul that has achieved 
such an improbable state. And since the book is still in my 
hand, I continue to search, for it is a repository of expe- 
riences, and I turn perhaps a little more rapidly the pages 
where the marriages, births, and deaths are written between 
the old covenant and the new, and I find soon the words, 
“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you, not as 
the world giveth give I unto you; let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid!” and on the face of the 
speaker there is no shadow of the coming agony of death. 
Now this same “scientific method,” on which we depend so 
justly, compels me to match these two utterances together 
as morally akin, and to define any difference there may be 
between them; and when this difference is estimated, still 
I must not seek to order my life on any other plan until I 
have exhausted for myself the conditions which produced 
these results. The scientific teacher is trusted because he 
has carried to the utmost his faith in the resources of the 
microscope, the laboratory, and the scalpel. The religious 
teacher can only be true to his claim when he has exhausted 
the resources of personal holiness by all experimental meth- 
ods known to the world of religious experience. Expe- 
rience is but the result of collated experiments. No imagi- 
nary bridge can be flung across an actual gulf. No precept 
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of the past is subject of scorn until its moral power has 
been exhausted by actual experiment. This is demanded 
by the sense of proportion. We hear it frequently said, 
“There is no objection to believing anything you can prove.” 
It is equally true that there is no excuse for doubting any- 
thing which one has not tried to prove. 

The world of scientific investigators demands of the Chris- 
tian Church the demonstration of its right to be. The 
Church has a perfect right to demand of scientific culture 
that it examine experimentally what the Church holds to be 
the phenomena of an actual spiritual life. 

The attitude of the Christian Church to scientific investi- 
gation might be thus stated: So long as scientific investiga- 
tion proceeds along the plains of sense, so long must the 
Christian believer maintain the attitude of one who is in- 
tent upon learning. The scientist demands and deserves 
our best attention and most teachable spirit. But his code 
of laws is generalized from phenomena, only physical. 
Where his work ends, ours begins. Where he confesses fail- 
ure, we turn our stronger lenses toward the realm of the 
spiritual. We did not dispute the existence of the planet 
which he saw through the telescope, although to our un- 
aided vision the heavens were. blank where he bade us look. 
So must he not arrogantly ignore as evidence our declara- 
tion, that the realities of “the unseen and the eternal” have 
passed across our field of vision, though to him it seems a 
chaos, “ without form, and void.” We called the “ Milky 
Way” mist and cloud, as the Greeks called it the pathway 
of the gods; the scientist said that to his clearer, stronger 
vision it palpitated with stars, and was the road for the 
march of worlds,—and we believed him. So now we oppose 
to his discouraged pessimism our assurance that “light is 
sown for the righteous, and joy for the upright in heart,” 
and we claim that the argument from consciousness is iden- 
tical in both cases. “I believe, therefore have I spoken,” 
cries the Psalmist; the apostle of the Christian faith an- 
swers, “ We also believe, and therefore speak.” And from 
the one pillar of strong conviction to the other is sprung the 
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arch of a thousand years. Whatever may be said of the dif- 
ference of doctrines (which are faith’s drapery, not itself) 
may be said with equal force of the difference of theories 
scientific. The President of the British Association, in his 
inaugural, proclaims a flat contradiction of the valedictory 
of his predecessor; and yet the noble body of truth-seekers 
goes on with its work of searching for facts, as though 
neither of these savants had spoken: they disagree as to 
the theories,— Sir William Thompson and Mr. Huxley, St. 
George Mivart and Mr. Darwin, Lionel Beale and the late 
Professor Clifford,— but the facts remain, a field of search 
unimpaired. Neither in the material nor the spiritual realm 
are we one as to the theories, but in each the facts make 
their appeal to consciousness, and in the things of the spirit 
we claim for this testimony of the inner sense the right of 
an unimpeached witness. 

In the supreme court of spiritual apprehension such cases 
must be tried, and its deliverance of judgment in all cases 
is the same respecting the reality of divine communion; the 
“ faith-faculty ” asserts its right to give judgment upon the 
things above the plane of the senses. If we are asked, Why 
it is not given to all men as to the spiritual man to know 
these things, we can only make answer in words eighteen 
centuries old, and eighteen centuries doubted: * What man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
isin him? Even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. Which 
things we also speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Spirit teacheth, comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural man receiv- 
eth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual discerneth all 
things, yet he himself is discerned of no man.” 

‘ THoMAS R. SLICER. 
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SENTIMENT. 


ITS PLACE IN RELIGION AND LIFE. 


Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and anointed 
the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair; and the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment. Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, 
which would betray him, Why was not this oint vent sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor?... Then said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day of my 


burying hath she kept this. For the poor always ye have with you; but me ye have 
not always,— JOHN xii., 3-5, 7, 8. 


Here is the old antagonism, as old as humanity,— the 
conflict between a measurable utility and an immeasurable 
sentiment. Mary herself, whose brother Lazarus Jesus 
had raised, and who had enjoyed his sacred intimacy, 
thinks nothing too costly to be poured upon the feet of 
Jesus, who, with the prophetic instinct of love, she knows 
is about to die. When water would have been quite as 
useful and perhaps still more so for cleansing off the rime 
of travel, she chooses a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
costly and fragrant, and anoints his feet! A linen towel 
would have been handier and more effective to wipe them 
with. But she chooses to do it with the hair of her head. 
She might have brought her spikenard and oil in an earthen 
vessel: she chooses to bring it in an alabaster-box. The 
costliness, the elegance, the inconvenience, the selectness, 
the unusualness, are all essential elements in her choice, 
when she thinks of paying this tribute of sentiment to her 
beloved benefactor and’ Master. She had never conceived, 
never heard of a loveliness, a holiness, a charity, a sympathy, 
so beauteous, tender, rare, and exalting as his. What could 
be too precious to express the reverence, affection, gratitude 
of her soul toward this all-gracious, this exquisitely excep- 
tional person, who had aroused every generous feeling in 
her breast? Besides there was an ache in her heart that 
needed soothing more than Jesus’ travel-tired feet; and 
neither water nor common oil could take it out. It could 
only ooze out in costly ointment of spikenard, and dissipate 
itself in the fragrance of that sacrifice that filled the house 
and has since perfumed the whole world. No napkin woven 
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of fine linen could wipe out the grief-stain of her threatened 
loss,— more on her heart than on Jesus’ feet. She must 
take her woman’s pride, the hair of her own head, softest, 
daintiest crown of her sex, and, prostrate on her knees, 
bathe and wipe in its flowing threads the feet that had 
borne Jesus to the side of the sinful and lost and bereaved. 
Had the strings of her heart been within palpable reach, 
she would have used them. Thank God! we need no inter- 
pretation of this act, and have no apology to offer for it. 
True, it has become the typical act of costly sentiment for 
all the world. But it is only hurt or enfeebled by much 
explanation. Those who do not feel its fitness, its beauty, 
its truth to the needs of the human heart with an immedi- 
ate responsiveness, cannot be made to do it by any commen- 
tary. But, as long as human nature remains itself, it will 
be self-interpreted. 

Who is there who does not happily yield—the more 
secretly and the more spontaneously, the better — to the 
inexorable demands of sentiment, never so deeply aroused 
as when those we have loved and who have loved us are 
going from us, or have finally gone out of the reach of our 
senses? The poorest take on the prodigality of the richest 
in honoring the funeral rites of their kindred. What treas- 
ures of gold and silver, the inestimable sum that has gone 
and will ever go to adorn the resting-places of the dead, 
attest the imperativeness of costly sentiment! How much 
of the savings of the industrious and needy are freely, 
gladly, and in obedience to a necessity stronger than hun- 
ger and nakedness, given to the decorations which con- 
jugal and parental love find indispensable to yield symbolic 
expression to an otherwise unutterable tenderness? I never 
look at the wedding rings, the ear-drops, the lockets of gold 
and hair, the ribbons, the superfluous fineries of dress upon 
the wives, daughters, and children of the middle and hum- 
bler classes, without thankfulness that man does not and 
cannot live by bread alone, and that each fond husband 
or father has bread to eat in his imagination and affections 
that others know not of. When I notice the costly shoes 
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of soft, white kid upon the little feet of the young children 
of poor and laborious, but proud and happy mothers, I see 
that thus they feast with their eyes upon what nourishes 
them more than any fleshly food. Every house, even the 
poorest (if only a heart somewhat saved from selfish vice 
beats in it), shows that sentiment furnishes it for human 
uses better than tables and chairs, than bread and meat. 
There is usually in the poorest some evidence that the pro- 
found poetry of the heart is not lost. There is the little 
shoe of the lost darling treasured for years; the lock of 
hair cut from the cold brow; the old daguerreotype faded, 
but precious, of a husband dead these forty years. There is 
the picture of the faithful priest that first taught the wife 
the lessons of piety in the old home in another land. There 
is the homely chair in which “ grandmother ” sat, the worm- 
eaten bedstead on which the husband died, the broken toy 
the lost child last played with, the single silver spoon that 
descended from two generations, the Bible which mother 
read, the prayer-book that was a wedding gift. These are 
the treasures, the true heart’s furnishing of the house; and 
he who requires any salesman’s account of their value, 
which is nothing, of course misses the whole secret of their 
worth and significance. 

It is interesting to see how profoundly Jesus appreciated 
the significance of the elegant and costly offering Mary’s 
gratitude, never once love, poured upon him. Who knew 
better than he the wants and sorrows of the poor,—he, who 
had not where to lay his head, and was hungry and athirst, 
himself and his apostles, so that they looked for fruit from the 
barren fig-tree, and plucked the growing corn to stay their 
fainting stomachs? Who knew, if Jesus the son of the car- 
penter did not, the scantiness of the homes of the working 
class, the urgent want of bread and medicine and oil and 
wine in that plague-stricken and over-crowded land, where 
the blind and halt, the leper and the insane, were and still 
are, as I have myself seen, fearfully common? But senti- 
ment is a want more urgent and more sacred than are hunger 
and sickness. There are needs of the heart that charity 
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and food and clothing cannot satisfy: there are necessities 
of the heart more clamorous than life itself. The dying 
kiss cures what the doctor’s medicines could not. “Kiss 
me, Hardy,” said the brave Nelson, as he died. The shouts 
of victory, the dreams of Westminster Abbey, that soothed 
his breaking heart, were sentiments, too; but the strongest 
sentiment was the need to love and be loved, and to have 
expression given to it. Jesus, if he had been less than a 
moral genius of the supremest order, would have fallen into 
the trap of Judas’ Philistine argument. The traitor had all 
the best of the logic with him. Never a case more plain! 
Three hundred denarii— better reckoned dimes — thrown 
away on an idle sentiment, absolutely wasted, squandered, 
by a woman who doubtless had neglected kindred at home, 
—at any rate had poor enough within her reach, for whom 
this money saved would have purchased a week’s bread! 
But Jesus knew the fallacy of all this politico-economic 
view. Jesus knew that, wasteful as sentiment often seems, 
it is also the great economist of the world, and helps the 
poor more than all the charity in the land. Sentiment 
makes a dinner of herbs where love is better than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. Sentiment clothes the poorest cot 
where beloved ones have lived and died with a preciousness 
that abates the envy raised by palace walls. Sentiment 
saves and spares and accumulates all the year long to 
gratify some one of its sacred longings on the next birth- 
day of husband or child, the next Easter or Christmas. 
Sentiment values the old, because it is old; the worn, be- 
cause it is worn. It softens the hardest bed, if it has been 
shared with lost love and worth. It sweetens the poorest 
food, if it is eaten with dear ones. It spurs the most weary 
to further labor. It makes the poorest countries dear to 
those who have enriched them with the precious wealth of 
home associations. It keeps the Church and the State sacred 
and alive, when most in peril. It saves the land at its dark- 
est hour. It sheds more blood freely than money and power 
can purchase or force into the ranks. It fights the battles 
of liberty and right. It weaves and colors the flag, it shapes 
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and studs with diamonds and pearls the rude and hateful 
cross, and then sheds still more precious diamonds and 
pearls, its tears and its kisses, upon the hallowed symbol. 
It makes the sacredness of woman, and transforms rustic 
homeliness, in a million cases, into a beauty that captures 
and ravishes the fancy-smitten heart. It gives little chil- 
dren power to wind their curls about the strong man, and 
bind him in cords that Samson could not sunder. It makes 
a look of reproach more piercing than a sword, a respon- 
sive first kiss more precious than a sack of gold. It gives 
sanctity to vows and promises, that courts and even Bibles 
could not enforce with a tithe of its power. Honor is only 
a sentiment, and it is better than court martials, than epau- 
lets and brevets of rank, to hold the soldier to his post, his 
gun, his word, and his glorious death. Wasteful is the ala- 
baster box of ointment that sentiment spills? It saves the 
State, the Church, the home, the world. On sentiment our 
prayers are borne heavenward, and God’s love floats earth- 
ward. Onit rest the real charms of home. Its ointinent 
is the cement of our castles of hope, our cisterns of joy, and 
our homes of peace. Take away its perfume, and the world 
is a charnel-house, and smells only of death and corruption. 

Yes, in the lowest as well as the highest sense, sentiment 
is the wealth of the world, the Church, the State, the home. 
It.is more useful than utility; it is more prudent than caicu- 
lation ; it is more real than reality. It can kill as bullets 
cannot. It can save as misers cannot. It can bear up as 
marble columns cannot. It has built more temples and 
cathedrals than policy and kings and pontiffs could do with 
all the visible wealth at their command. For it alone can 
turn the trickling drops in millions of believing hearts into 
one current that swells and swells, till it pours golden sands 
untold, all filtered by love from the deposit in poor men’s 
hearts and hands, into the mint that builds the glorious fanes 
that thrift and prudence, or ambition and church policy, 
would never dare to project. It is to-day the greatest power 
in the world. It is the police, it is the judge and jury, it is 
the priest, it is the king or president. Strip law, govern- 
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ment, custom, order, or marriage, or woman, or human life, 
or childhood of the ordaining robes of sentiment and the 
anointing of its sacred ointment, more fragrant than spike- 
nard, the heart’s unwritten poetry, and they are as dead and 
powerless as the corpse that in a breath has exhaled the im- 
ponderable and mysterious vapor called life. 

And yet, in the face of the staring fact written all over 
the world that it is not plain prose, but high poetry that 
rules the world,—that it is sentiment that governs even com- 
merce and trade, and consecrates and guards life and home 
and law and gospel; that men without sentiment, if such 
there be, are brutes and barbarians, are beastly and not 
human,—there is still a vulgar scepticism about that asks 
with Judas, “ What is the use of costliness in Church or 
State, of elegant temples of justice and religion, of beauti- 
ful monuments, of expressive symbols, of superfluous finish, 
of tributes of honor to the great and good, of something 
decorative in home and in costume, of expensive gifts of 
birthday celebrations?” “Oh!” cries Utility, with solemn 
finger on its calculating bump, far away from the region 
of ideality, “ that all that is thus wasted were only saved up, 
and economically distributed in warm flannels, and sanitary 
or religious tracts, and bread without alum! Melt all your 
national statues down, and coin coppers from them for the 
contribution box. Ship all your jewelled gifts off, and sell 
them for the support of the foreign missionaries.” Far be it 
from me to depreciate charity or the service of the ministry 
to the heathen. But we should soon have no charity and 
no ministry, if utility of the prosaic sort had to support 
them. It is the sentiment of humanity and of piety that 
alone keeps the hand open and the gospel on foot. The 
poor are merely drones in the eye of political economy, 
which would rejoice if pestilence killed off all the idle or 
sick on the face of the earth. It is sentiment alone that 
pities the poor. Poor Judas, thief and liar as he was, did 
not know it; but he was only appealing to sentiment from 
sentiment, when he played off the claims of the poor 
against the claims of costly personal gratitude. The poor! 
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what are they in the eye of prose and utility? Creatures 
for the almshouse and hospital,—to be improved off the 
face of the earth; to be shunned,— disagreeable to see and 
know; to be given over to official visitors and self-denying 
missionaries. But the poor of sentiment are another thing. 
God’s poor, Christ’s poor, humanity’s conscript brothers 
and sisters, ourselves in hard and bitter straits, our brothers 
hid in rags and suffering with want,—these are a class 
whom sentiment first crowns and then consecrates; and we 
visit and help them as God’s children and Christ’s pur- 
chased heirs, whose souls are just as precious as our own, 
and whom sentiment, and sentiment only, has slowly raised 
into the most sacred objects of compassion, of anxious care 
and. everlasting liberality. Science hates them, political 
economy would starve them to death or to industry, prose 
uncovers all their hideous repulsiveness. It is poetry, it is 
sentiment, that has clothed them with what interest they 
now possess. Judas knew not he addressed a sentiment, 
when he appealed from the poetic sensibility of Mary to 
Jesus’ love for the poor. But sentiment is loftiest when it 
is least calculating, and when it least recognizes its own ori- 
gin and springs. Then it has eternal sensibility behind it, 
and Jesus knew the value of the exceptional moments and 
the exceptional enthusiasms. He said: “The poor? It is 
their claims you urge? Yes: the sentiment is sound; but 
them ye have always, me ye have not always. This is my 
hour, this my burial service; the love poured on what 
will soon not be here to receive tributes. It is sacred, and 
the fragrance of it that now fills the house sball one day 
fill the world.” 

I know nothing shallower, or less founded on historical or 
practical experience, than the idea that a merely prosaic cal- 
culation of life, and its powers and duties, can bring out any 
just estimate of life’s significance, or man’s nature and wants, 
his true interest and destiny. Sit down, as many do, and 
cipher out in cold blood the solid value of holidays, or holy 
days. Calculate the waste of powder and gas, of safety and 
quiet, on our day of national independence, all so foolish in 
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the eye of mere prudence, so wise as the inspiration of 
patriotism; the display of flowers at Easter, so costly and 
so short-lived, doing no service that can be estimated,— one 
solid loaf of bread exhaled in every fading lily or dying 
rose; the Christmas gifts, not useful, but only ornamental, 
and most of them such transitory, fragile things! Think 
of the waste of labor in every ceremonial military review, 
of the thousands of hodmen and plasterers and laborers 
dressed up in gilded scarfs and costly silk, parading the 
streets in honor of some national saint, and actually sink- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars of useful labor in the elab- 
orate idleness of their conspiracy of folly, at which they 
play harder than they ever work at bricks and mortar, in 
carrying out an exhausting procession, that has nothing but 
fatigue and worn-out shoes and clothing to show at the end 
of it. But who are you, O cold critic, that pretend to un- 
derstand the wants of human nature better than its Maker? 
In the sentiment of love of country, in the banding to- 
gether of hearts to honor saintly leaders, in the costly sacri- 
fice of time and means to testify devotion to brotherhood, 
to memories of great benefactors, and to the recollections of 
childhood’s home, there is the precious power that makes 
nationality, that consolidates classes and peoples, that merges 
individual selfishness in common human interests. I honor 
more the wisdom of those who participate by personal pres- 
ence in these public ceremonies that aim to keep patriotism 
or nationality alive than the self-indulgent fastidiousness of 
those who industriously hide away even from the spectacle, 
as if it were a vulgar humor of a vulgar populace. 

And when we come to estimate, by the weighers and 
gauger’s scales lent from the custom-house, the value of 
church customs and ceremonies, processions and symbols and 
sacraments, then, alas! when we think ourselves most ra- 
tional, we are apt to be most foolish. 

Bring hither the yardstick and the steelyards. Take the 
solid dimensions and avoirdupois of such persistent but 
shadowy, sentimental customs as baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Nothing but usages of the Christian Church, ven- 
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erated for their antiquity and their ecclesiastical savor. Of 
no conceivable rational use! Mere hocus-pocus and solemn 
mummery! Well enough once, perhaps; mere consumers 
of time and trouble now, and in the way of sensible, com- 
mon-sense views! ‘The idea of its being of any importance 
to God or man that a child’s name should be written in the 
water of baptism upon its forehead, and given by a minister 
of religion in a solemn formula! What difference can it 
make? What good can it do? Well, the same question 
might be asked, it is asked by the same order of minds, 
about the formula of the marriage ceremony or about the 
use of any religious service on such occasions. But is it 
nothing that the Christian Church has held together for 
eighteen hundred years by the help of just such symbolic 
usages? Is it nothing that this particular form has gath- 
ered the veneration of ages about it, and that its familiar 
method has a swelling tide of old and sacred feeling under 
it and in it that nothing else could take the place of? Try 
and invent any ceremony that would better express the con- 
secration of children by their parents, or which would better 
serve to keep alive the obligation to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. It is of a piece with 
the old Roman’s formal investment at sixteen of the youth 
with the toga virilis, the English celebration of the heir 
coming of age. But, to these useful and suggestive cus- 
toms, it adds the tenderness of infant claims, of parental 
responsibilities, of religious hopes and prospects, of Christ’s 
own submission to baptism, and of his command to use it as 
the chief symbol of his missionary army. I deliberately say 
that the man born in a Christian land and inheriting the 
great deposit of truth and love that was before him and is 
behind him, who by negligence and a dull, prosaic stupor 
of imagination fails to see the necessity, the beauty, the 
significance of this rite, proves himself shallow-minded, 
superficial in his knowledge of the past, and no wise 
friend of the future. He fails in his duty to transmit the 
customs so painfully and faithfully handed down to him, 
and which have secretly and subtly built up his own life. 
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But for the sacredness of the baptismal rite, he would have 
had no church and no Christianity ; as we should have had 
no country, if we had been fools enough to think the flag 
only an idle flap of bunting, and not a sacred symbol of 
national unity. 

The same is true, and even more true, of the commun- 
ion; but I must not now go into that rich and tender 
subject. 

I envy the transmitted sentiment that enables our Roman 
Catholic brethren to celebrate with outward symbols so 
many of the important events in the history of our religion. 
I, too, would gladly hold in my hand one of those branches 
of palms that were strewed in the way of Jesus eighteen 
hundred and eighty years ago. Nay, I would gladly, did not 
our Protestant unideality strip religion as naked as it dares 
of all external symbolism, and cheapen days and seasons, and 
let in the obtrusive and falsifying glare of a prosaic calcium 
light upon the sweet twilight of religious fancies and feel- 
ings,—I would gladly spend this whole Holy Week in 
commemorative services! It would be comforting and re- 
freshing to follow the holy Master day by day, and hour by 
hour, through that week of alternate flush and faint, of ho- 
sannahs and curses, of defeats and triumphs, of solitary 
prayers and misgivings on Olivet and in Gethsemane, of 
fearful yet patient crucifixion, of death and burial and resur- 
rection. Full well I know how difficult it is to resist the 
chill of our cold, calculating season of suspended faith. But, 
thank God, sentiment —the fragrance of the secret spices 
God has planted in the human soul —will yet come to the 
rescue! We shall not always be suspicious of forms and 
symbols. We shall not forever freeze over the Christian 
font, nor leave the communion table,—a table spread in 
a wilderness of prosaic souls. Jesus Christ has too strong 
a clutch on the heart of humanity ever to be even in the 
smallest lines of his history forgotten. Dogmas may change 
or decay, names may alter, forms may be abandoned, but 
only when older ones have been restored. But sentiment, 
the sentiment of gratitude, of reverence, will never cease 
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to reawaken the celebration of Christ’s birth and death 
and resurrection, and will bring, in distant ages, palms and 
misereres and Easter flowers to deck his manger and his 
tomb, and to mingle sighs and songs with his birth cries 
and his death pangs, and with upraised eyes and hands to 
follow and waft his risen form, with solemn and rejoicing 
carols, to the open heavens where he goes to prepare a place 
for his disciples. 

Henry W. BELLOws. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


LESSONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Almost all Sunday-school teachers, and especially those who 
have kept abreast with the results of modern investigations, 
have for the last few years deeply felt the discouragements and- 
perplexities of their work. Scholars ask the questions which 
fill the air; and teachers have not had the helps to give the 
answers, and the reasons for them to which they have been led 
by their own reflections. It is one thing to accept certain gen- 
eral principles of interpretation, and quite another to be able to 
meet every criticism or objection which older methods may sug- 
gest. But the discouragements and perplexities have aroused a 
new determination to struggle with them, and remove them; 
and a stronger feeling among many, who for a while were 
tempted to give up the Sunday-school, that here is where a 
great deal of good work can be done as an aid to the Church 
and the preacher in teaching our views. 

It is for this reason that the Sunday School Society has for a 
long time given careful, we may say anxious, thought to the 
preparation of some lessons which shall deal. simply, reverently, 
discreetly, and scholarly, with all the problems of Scriptural and 
religious study which come before the earnest teacher, and fur- 
nish a plan of work to continue through several years. These 
lessons are so far advanced that it is confidently expected they 
will be ready for the opening of our schools after the summer 
vacation; and the names of those who have accepted the prepa- 
ration of them are a sufficient pledge that it will be carefully 
made, that there is something of the interest of fifty years ago in 
regard to Sunday-schools, and that the best equipped minds feel 
that such work is not beneath their most serious attention. 
Martineau says: “It will be found that the ripest knowledge is 
best qualified to instruct the most complete ignorance. ... In the 
task of instruction so lightly assumed, so unworthily esteemed, 
no amount of wisdom would be superfluous and lost; and even 
the child’s elementary teaching would be best conducted, were 
it possible, by Omniscience itself. ... This adaptation to the 
humblest wants is the peculiar triumph of the highest spirit of 
knowledge.” 
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This plan of Sunday-school lessons embraces the following 
general subjects: “ World’s Religions outside of the Hebrew,” 
by Prof. C. C. Everett ; “Hebrew Legends,” by Rev. S. R. Cal- 
throp; “Growth of Hebrew Religion from Moses to Malaehi,” 
by Prof. Toy; “Life of Jesus,” by Rev. H. N. Brown; “Paul 
and the Early Church,” by Rev. E. H. Hall; “Church History, 
treated biographically,” by Rev. J. H. Allen; “Art in Religion,” 
by Rev. A.M. Knapp; “ The Bible as Literature,” by Rev. George 
A. Thayer; “ Unitarian Belief,” by Prof. F. G. Peabody; “ Devel- 
opment of the Idea of Ought, or Rights and Duties,” by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells; “ Virtues and Vices,” by Mrs. B. C. Barrows ; 
“Development of the Conscience,” by Rev. Geo. Batchelor ; 
“International Ethics,” by Rev. C. F. Dole; “The Will and 
Emotions,” by Rev. E. A. Horton. 

The lessons by Prof. Toy and Mrs. Wells are promised by the 
first of September. It will be seen by this list of subjects how 
inclusive the plan is; and, although some of them may seem too 
deep for the child-mind, or for so short a time as the Sunday- 
school lesson can have allowed to it, we believe the treatment 
will not prove so, and there will be nothing that the average 
teacher, with the notes and helps, cannot by reasonable prepa- 
ration explain to the average comprehension. Of course, it all 
means better work than most Sunday-schools have done; but the 
very direction here offered will make it easier to secure the best 
teachers. 

As another proof of the interest that is taken in the Sunday- 
school, we would refer to a little book entitled First Lessons 
in the Bible, by Rev. Edward H. Hall. We can conceive of no 
better help for the teacher, and of no more suggestive questions 
for the pupils. For those who have not time, nor industry, nor 
access to the books, nor the gift to make answers which shall be 
satisfactory, there are notes, brief but comprehensive; so that, 
using only these, one cannot fail to obtain a good deal of knowl- 
edge and of insight into the meaning of the Scriptures, while 
for others there are references sufficient for the most careful 
investigators. After half a dozen lessons about the country, the 
people, the life and customs, the rest is taken up mainly by the 
biographical method, which is always the living method for 
children, the way to make past characters real and inspiring. 
Poetry, history, art, all bring their aid to make these characters 
more interesting, to link the present with the past, and to give 
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to the pupils a vast amount of general knowledge, but still hav- 
ing an unbroken connection with the one subject of the develop- 
ment of religion; and, in tracing its natural growth, these lessons 
are not burdened with anything the children will have to unlearn 
in later years. The outgrown perplexities of theology are ignored ; 
but a thoughtful, reverent spirit runs through all the questions, 
and one can hardly go through them with any degree of faithful- 
ness, without having a strong reason for the liberal faith. We 
commend them to all Sunday-school teachers. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO BY BOYS AT SCHOOL. 


A religious magazine is the most appropriate place to give the 
earliest notice and the warmest approval to any measures which 
our educators believe will be helpful in their work. 

It is known to many that the use of tobacco has recently been 
prohibited in the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
and in the United States Military Academy at West Point. Of 
course, this action was not taken at such institutions without the 
most careful and extended investigations in regard to the physi- 
ological effects of this habit. The best medical advice was 
sought, and upon it the regulations were issued. The subject is 
of so much importance to parents and teachers everywhere that 
we would direct especial attention to it. The report of the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States Army for 1879 says (we 
quote here and there, and the italics are for our own purpose) : — 


Unquestionably, the most important matter in the health history of 
the students of this Academy is that relating to the use of tobacco. 
I have urged upon the Superintendent, as my last official utterance be- 
fore leaving this institution, the fact of the truth of which five years’ 
experience as health officer of this station has satisfied me,— that, beyond 
all other things, the future health and usefulness of the lads educated at this 
school require the absolute interdiction of tobacco. In this opinion, I 
have been sustained not only by all my colleagues, but by all other sani- 
tarians in military and civil life whose views I have been able to learn; 
while I know it to be the belief of the officer who is to succeed me in 
the charge of this department, and who was one of the board of medi- 
cal officers which, in 1875, reported “ that the regulations against the use 
of tobacco in any form cannot be too stringent.” Permit me to instance 
a few physiological facts as evidence that this is something more than 
mere opinion. 

There is no doubt that it predisposes to neuralgia, vertigo, indigestion, 


and other affections of the nervous, circulatory, and digestive organs. 
(Hammond.) 
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It lessens the natural appetite, more or less impairs digestion, while it 
irritates the mouth and throat, renders it habitually congested, and destroys 
the purity of the voice. (Stillé.) 

Chisholm states in his report “On the Poisonous Effects of Tobacco 
on the Eyesight ” that in the few past years he had treated thirty-five 
cases of amaurosis, directly traceable to the use of tobacco in every case 
but one. I have myself several times rejected candidates for admission 
into the Academy, on account of defective vision, who confessed to the 
premature use of tobacco. The defective muscular co-ordination occa- 
sioned by this drug is remarkably illustrated by the fact which I learn 
from Prof. Oliver, head of the department of drawing,— that he can inva- 
riably recognize the user of tobacco by his tremulous hand in manipulating 
the pencil, and by his “ absolute inability to draw a clean, straight line.” 

The irregularity in the heart’s action which tobacco causes is one of - 
its most conspicuous effects. Candidates are annually rejected for cardiac 
disturbances, who have subsequently admitted the use of tobacco; and 
the annual physical examinations of cadets reveal a large number of irritable 
hearts (“tobacco hearts”) among boys who had no such trouble when they en- 
tered the school. That so many adults use tobacco with apparent impunity, 
or even admitted benefit, is no argument in favor of its use by growing 
lads; for while tobacco, by arresting molecular waste of tissue in the 
mature man, may help to maintain the integrity of the organism, in the 
adolescent this very effect is detrimental, since it retards that progressive 
cell-change upon which the advanced development of the body depends. 
Aside from this effect on the nutrition, the adult smoker must be con- 
scious that tobacco is not an aid, but an obstacle to mental application ; 
and it was actually found in the Ecole Polytechnique that a comparison 
made between the smokers and non-smokers showed that the non-smokers 
took the highest rank in every grade, and, further, that the smokers contin- 
ually lost grade. And, in 1861, the minister of public instruction in 
France accordingly issued a circular forbidding the use of tobacco by pupils 
in the public schools. 

An agent that has mischievously been represented to be innocuous 
only because of the remarkable tolerance exhibited by a few individuals, 
and is actually capable of such potent evil,— which, through its sedative 
effect upon the circulation creates a thirst for alcoholic stimulation, 
which determines functional disease of the heart, which impairs vision, 
blunts the memory, and interferes with mental effort and application,— ought, 
in my opinion as a sanitary officer, at whatever cost of vigilance, to be 
vigorously interdicted. 

A note appended to this report says: Prof. Richard H. McSherry, 
President of the Baltimore Academy of Medicine, states “that tobacco 
as injurious to growing boys, especially to school-boys, is a subject not open 
to discussion.” 


We have quoted at such length from this report, not only for 
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its own value, but for the purpose it has served in another. direc. 
tion. 

Dr. A. C. Perkins, the eminent principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, with the deep interest he has shown in everything 
relating to the welfare of its pupils, and an earnest desire to 
draw the true mean between that laxity which gives the students 
no personal supervision and that excessive care which increases 
effeminacy and destroys all individual responsibility, has, we 
happen to know, been a good deal concerned to know what steps 
to take in regard to this habit. If not the only or the most inju- 
rious practice to which the pupils were generally addicted, he 
saw unmistakable proofs of the evils it was working, most of all, 
perhaps, as the French teachers and those of our Military and 
Naval Academies found in the gradual and sure loss of mental 
effort and application; and, after much deliberation, he sent a cir- 
cular, parts of which we quote, to the parents of the boys in the 
Academy, with the report from which we have already made 
extracts : — 


The effect of tobacco upon boys has of late claimed the attention of 
many persons interested in the welfare of schools in England, France, 
Germany, and America. It has been the subject of discussion in our 
own faculty. So far as we can learn, it is the unanimous testimony of 
physicians that the use of it by boys and young men is bad for mind 
and body. We should be glad to have you write to us and state what 
your own preference is as to the use of tobacco by boys in whom you are 
most interested, and also whether you would regard a rule prohibiting it 
entirely in this school as reasonable and practicable. If any effort is 
made to suppress by school authority a practice that is working so much 
mischief with boys, and which yet is to many boys so attractive, we feel 
sure that the co-operation and support of parents is first of all to be 
sought. 


Already the principal of this distinguished school has received 
answers from more than half the parents of the boys committed 
to his care, and they are unanimous in the desire to have their 
sons abstain. Most of them favor absolute prohibition, and all 
promise their sincere co-operation in any efforts the faculty may 
take to root out this growing evil. We think that Principal Per- 
kins will receive the heartiest thanks from all friends of educa- 
tion, as well as parents and guardians of children, if they can 
feel that in sending boys‘ to Exeter they are to be so carefully 
guarded from this pernicious habit; and it will doubtless make 
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the remedy for many other evils at our schools clearer and easier. 
Of the waste of time, money, health, and mental vigor from the 
use of tobacco, there can be no question, nor of the easy possi- 
bility of entire prohibition during term time and upon school 
premises; and, when this is accomplished, the necessity of their 
taking the same measures will begin to be enforced upon college 
faculties. 

It will only add to the distinguished place Exeter holds 
among our educational institutions, if she can enter upon the 
second hundred years of her history, for which such high hopes 
are entertained by all her graduates, with this prohibition under- 
stood throughout the land. 

In this connection, we desire to refer to “A Lecture on To- 
bacco,” which we think has reached all our clergymen by the 
generosity of the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of England. In this 
lecture is given a discussion, by no means exaggerated, of the 
effects of this habit upon health, upon wealth, upon freedom, 
upon morality, with some practical suggestions upon our duties. 

We cannot see how any one who stands in the place of a pub- 
lic teacher can be indifferent to the responsibility which is laid 
upon him to give up his bondage to any such law of habit. We 
have seen a score of clergymen rush from their conference meet- 
ing, where they have said brave and true words about self-denial 
and sacrifice on the part of others, into the reception-room of 
a hotel, and sit around the stove, smoking with an indifference 
to the comfort of others which would do credit to as many 
loafers in the bar-room of the lowest country tavern. And these 
are the persons who every Sunday are discoursing to congrega- 
tions about the ethics of social life, and the beauty of that relig- 
ious interest which strives to free men from slavery to ruinous 
habits. It may be that there are gentlemen who smoke, we have 
never yet found them: we mean those who have that spirit of 
politeness which concerns itself not to discomfort others, and we 
believe that no habit is so utterly destructive of this spirit as 
smoking. In regard to this, we find in Mr. Carpenter’s lecture 
this quotation: “The indifference or apathy with regard to the 
comfort of others is one of the most remarkable effects of tobacco. 
No other drug will produce anything like it. Neither opium 
nor intoxicating drink produces such an insensibility. They 
make a man insensible to his own interest and his own dignity : 
they make him foolish or violent; but they do not put him into 
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such actual antagonism to the human race generally as to make 
him do constantly, openly, and with pleasure, what they very 
much dislike and believe to be hurtful. The opium-eater does 
not compel you to eat opium with him. The drunkard does not 
compel you to drink. The smoker compels you to smoke,— nay, 
more,— to breathe the smoke he has just discharged from his own 
mouth. It is true there is no malice in it. The tobacco-smoker 
does not wish you harm, when he blows a cloud of nicotine into 
your face... . He does not care whether you are happy or mis- 
erable.” And this is the extreme of ungentlemanliness. 

The excuses or the pleas for smoking by many literary persons, 
that it is calming to the nerves, and that more mental work can 
be accomplished, are, we believe, in every case without any rea- 
sonable foundation,— merely the outgrowth of an indulgence they 
have come to love,—and are no more to be regarded than the 
excuses or pleas for the use of intoxicating drinks. That which 
by the universal testimony of the best medical students is so full 
of harm to boys and young men can hardly turn into a great 
benefit with increasing years. 

But there is a more serious objection. No clergyman who is 
addicted to this habit, who is trying to frame apologies for it, 
merely because he is in bondage to it, because he loves it, who 
is made miserable if he cannot have his cigar or pipe, or his 
tobacco in any form, who thus becomes indifferent to the comfort 
of others, can appeal to any person to give up any habit of idle- 
ness, of extravagance, of drinking, of sensuality, of gambling, 
or anything which one does merely from inclination or custom. 
The mention of evil consequence is not to be considered. True 
temperance is a law of self-control in every direction ; and a large 
proportion of all preaching, either as an incentive to an earnest 
pursuit of the truth, or as an appeal to ethical obligations, or as 
a presentation of the deepest religious sentiment, is in vain from 
the neglect of this law. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

This beautiful and exalted being has passed away from the 
beloved home where his honored fathers lived of old, and spoke 
words of truth, according to the light of their day. He, the 
flower of this noble stock, the most rare and choice spirit of 
them all, who has bound himself by none of his ancestors’ rules, 
thought not as they thought, was yet a genuine Puritan in the 
uprightness of his manhood, the simplicity of his daily life, and 
the native flavor of his genius. His venerable form will no 
more be seen in those streets where his benignant smile seemed 
to shed a halo around the place. But the old town will always 
be full of him, as the world is full of him. His books will pene- 
trate into wider and wider spheres ; but what is better than books, 
the impress of his personality, his character, will be felt most at 
Concord, as at the fountain-head. And pilgrims will wend their 
way ever to this old town, to breathe the air of his home, to 
smell the breath of his pines, to see his everlasting hills, and to 
linger over the spot where his form reposes with his fathers. 

He named that place “ Sleepy Hollow,” not because he himself 
thought to sleep there or that his friends were asleep in death. 
He was too redolent of spirit life for that. He believed in no end- 
ings. The now was the all to him, and he never expected to lose 
it. But he knew that his body was growing too old and trouble- 
some for his soul. It would not do his bidding much longer. 
That was a pleasant spot to lay it down in: it might be heavy 
with sleep like all the others reposing around. It was well. 
What cared he? Sleep was all it could do. But he,— he should 
grow into a new likeness, himself again, and yet more awake 
than he had ever been, with fresh-dawning powers. He had 
known sorrow: he lost the companion of his youth; his aspira- 
tions were for a time quenched, his health sank, knotty problems 
of human life disturbed him. But he went to the Old World of 
memories and art, and came home refreshed. He formed new 
ties. He was strong and exultant again. But sorrow, the divine 
visitant, would not leave him. He lost his beautiful child and 
two loved brothers. But he had by this time learned the secret 
of life by living well himself. No grief could make him droop, 
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no problems could vex his equable and lark-like spirit. He had 
found God and nature, and he wanted nothing else but the love 
of his friends. Fame reached him, but how unspoiled was he! 
He hid himself behind his trees. Votaries sought him: he 
neither drove them away, nor came down to them from his high 
communings, but lifted them for a time to his own height. As 
he grew old, the daring spirit that once loved to get beyond the 
trammels of custom and creed, and even distrusted the visible 
Church of Christ below, looked with gentler eye upon these needs 
of men, which in his high-strung youth he had not felt. He 
wanted to sit again in the old house where his revered fathers 
had spoken. And so, with a last benediction on the Church as 
well as on his neighbors, his home and the world, he ascended 
to the heavenly mansions. 


A CHAPTER OF MEMORIES. 


It seems a fitting place here, in connection with Mr. Emerson, 
to speak of a delightful evening which we were privileged to 
spend of late in a charmed circle of acquaintances, who listened 
to his life-long friend, the venerable Miss Elizabeth Peabody, as 


she narrated to us, on her birthday reception, her reminiscences 
of the valuable friendships of her life. 

Miss Peabody, we all know, began early to teach; and her 
great enthusiasm and consciousness of the needs of the young 
mind made her methods of instruction unique, and raised up a 
small circle of pupils who have since done her honor by the 
fidelity and consecration of their lives. 

It seems only necessary with Miss Peabody to ask her ques- 
tions, to touch a spring anywhere, and she reveals the choicest 
friendship and the freshest portraitures of the best men and 
women of our generation and the past. She does far more than 
tell you, like Crabb Robinson and others, what these people said 
or thought. She shows you their characters through the subtle 
and sympathetic medium of her own remarkable mind. You 
are not only studying these great people, but you are drawn 
also to this penetrating nature that does its own thinking, and 
searches the universe for knowledge and never stops short of the 
truth. Miss Peabody spoke of Mr. Emerson (calling him Waldo, 
for she knew him when they were both young), thinking that he 
would naturally be in our thoughts. She told how kind he was 
to teach her Greek, how modest and almost as shy as Hawthorne, 
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and afraid of society. His poem, “Good-bye, Proud World,” was 
written at this period; but he thought it morbid afterwards, and 
left it out of his newer edition. She told how he was afraid of 
Margaret Fuller, and avoided her acquaintance at first; but one 
day she, Miss Peabody, said, “I feel when I have been with Mar- 
garet as if I had seen the universe.” “Seen the universe?” said 
Mr. Emerson. “ We must have her here.” And so she came, and 
we know how the acquaintance lasted through life. 

Perhaps the most striking of Miss Peabody’s reminiscences 
was her acquaintance with Maurice, the English preacher and 
thinker. She went to hear him preach at a time of domestic 
affliction in London, and was so much lifted up by his preaching 
that she went sixty miles to the university town where he lived, 
to meet him again. The whole account of the interview was 
exceedingly sprightly and interesting. This modest man could 
not comprehend that she, an American, had come all the way 
there to talk with him; and so he put on his coat and hat to show 
her about the town. She was too delicate to tell him how much 
she hungered after communion with his thought; and it was some 
time before he comprehended that his guest was no mere sight- 
seer, but in close union with the friends he prized most in 
America, and a student of his works. 

Miss Peabody’s spiritual perceptions, we might say, are remark- 
able, considering the time in which her mind was developed. She 
was in the midst of negations of all forms of the Church below 
and its claims to authority; and yet, in spite of that “inner 
light ” of the transcendentalist gospel which she fully believed in, 
she never seems to have lost her loving hold of Christian tra- 
dition and its embodiment in the Church. She could not make 
Theodore Parker pay any attention to Maurice. Mr. Parker’s 
drift was all one way: he started back at the very mention of a 
man in an ecclesiastical position and a State Church. Miss Pea- 
body, with her clearer spiritual intuition, sees how the essence of 
true faith dwells in these old institutions, and how instead of 
pulling them down we are only to let out this influence into the 
free air of day. She unfolds Maurice’s idea of the Church of 
England representing simply a nationality, as all State Churches 
should, and not a form of doctrine. It should therefore include 
all the sects in its bosom. Here, we have the idea which Stanley 
bas developed more fully; and we confess we were not aware 
that Maurice first conceived of it. Maurice’s style was some- 
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what vague; and Stanley, with his clear, practical judgment and 
courage, perhaps was the better one to make these views com- 
prehended. Maurice disliked the term “ Broad Church”: he did 
not want another sect in the Church, he said. Stanley, we be- 
lieve, was not fond of sects; but he was fond of seeing results, 
and, if that wing of the State Church was a sect, he was willing 
to stay and be a thunderer in it. 

Miss Peabody tells Mr. Maurice that her State Church over 
here is Congregationalism. This answer startles us at first, but 
it is correct. In spite of Episcopalians and Episcopal Method- 
ists, our church government by the people is the spirit of this 
country, and must keep pace with a popular government. But, 
if the liturgical and priestly Church of England can embrace and 
give liberty to all dissenters, then the spirit of freedom in our 
Congregationalism should also enlarge, and take in Episcopacy 
without any State entanglements. This is our own logical con- 
clusion, but we are not so eager for church unions as for the 
spirit of love and unity which we believe is gaining ground in 
the world. A good illustration of it is seen in Miss Peabody’s 
conversation with Theodore Parker afterwards, who was at 
length won by Maurice. “I knew you would come around,” said 
Miss Peabody. “Oh, no!” says Mr. Parker: “I have not come 
round to his opinion, but I have seen Maurice. It is Maurice 
that I have come round to.” We would like to go on further and 
give some of our friend’s revelations of Margaret Fuller and 
Hawthorne and Everett and a host of other rare persons, if our 
space permitted. We wish that Miss Peabody might have 
strength to occupy her declining years in preparing a series of 
reminiscences of her life and friends. They would be a choice 
gift to the world. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

We regret that by some inadvertence Mr. Gannett’s charming 
little book called A Year of Miracle, published by G. H. Ellis, 
did not reach us at the time it was issued. Its subject, however, 
is of all time, as it treats of those great and beautiful mysteries 
of the sentient world, and their close union with man’s spirit, in 
the way we should expect of a mind so profoundly impressed 
with the greatness and yet divine simplicity and unity of the 
creation as the author. We trust that, when the snow falls, 
this winged messenger of light and beauty will start again on its 
errand, and enter many more homes to cheer and bless. 
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We have received from our revered worker and preacher at 
the West, Dr. W.G. Eliot, a little pamphlet entitled Chris#’s 
Record of Himself,—an expression of faith in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which has reached its third edition. 

We might say it is the last word of this venerable teacher, 
only we hope he will say a great many more words to us. But 
in these sermons he seems to speak with that Pauline assurance, 
“T know in whom I have believed,” that will not be likely to 
change with advancing years, but grow steadier and brighter to 
the end. Dr. Eliot plants himself upon the divine authority of 
Jesus, in contrast to a “large class of inquirers who distinctively 
reject all spiritual authority.” He, however, does not really draw 
a sharp line between himself and the noblest “rationalists,” be- 
cause, in speaking of spiritual endowments, he says, We cannot 
be sure whether the difference between the highest and lowest 
is of kind or degree. All spiritual being is of the same family. 
The human may be inseparable from the “divine.” Does he 
not here disclaim the arrogance of the so-called supernaturalist 
toward his brother, who, though he cannot see miraculous endow- 
ments in the Son of Man, beholds him so far above the heights 
of our common humanity that he calls him leader, and in the 
ideal of his divine brother sees man himself divine ? 

If Jesus would not call himself perfect in the sight of God, he 
was sufficiently so for all the purposes that concern us. We are 
not over-anxious, for ourselves, to settle the question of his super- 
natural endowment or direct authority from heaven. He had 
authority, and has it now, because he is great. The greater must 
always have authority over the less. Dr. Eliot himself asks those 
“who begin their theological inquiries with compass and line, to 
fix the exact boundaries of Christ’s nature,” to try the experi- 
ment first upon themselves. “When they can tell me of their 
own souls where the human ends and the divine begins,” he says, 
“T will tell them the same concerning him.” 

We thank Dr. Eliot for those strong, firm utterances in these 
days — not of rationalistic thinking, but of materialism and cold 
denial of God and immortality. 

The two other sermons are on the “Son of Man” and “ One 
God, the Father.” These are weighty arguments to prove the 
derived nature of Jesus and the unity of God as cardinal doc- 
trines of our faith. The pamphlet closes with an appendix, in 
which Dr. Eliot pays warm tributes to some of his distinguished 
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contemporaries in the faith, and rejoices in their common heritage 
in the everlasting gospel. 

Dr. Bartol has sent us two interesting sermons, published 
lately,— one on “ The Andover Bottle’s Burst,” and the other on 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson.” The first has, as we might expect, 
some sharp-shooting at men who are trying to hold on to old- 
fashioned endowments and slip out of old-fashioned creeds. 
The doctor does not handle them with gloves; and yet, after all, 
his blows are more at principles than actors, because he knows 
how hard it is to balance these requirements of the present age 
of Orthodoxy with the law of a dead man. The sermon on Mr. 
Emerson is full of beauty and truth. One passage among others 
is striking, where Dr. Bartol speaks of Mr. Emerson’s loss of 
memory the last year or two of his life, when we know the 
newspapers were catching it up and making paragraphs about 
it. “Shall my criterion of a man’s intellect be his ability to 
recall my name, or anybody’s name, when all names will be so 
soon forgotten? ... When I heard talk of his ‘wreck, because 
the good ship of his head was being unburdened, I thought she 
was but preparing to loosen from her moorings for better trim to 
sail that other ‘ Pacific Sea.” 

Our friend, Rev. R. L. Carpenter of England, has sent us a 
little pamphlet on a subject not alluring, but as energetic and 
practical as many of the missives he has sent out. It is a 
“Lecture on the Evils of Tobacco.” We have always believed 
the use of this weed an expensive and unclean habit, but we 
had not much thought of the evils of it. But we now believe 
every word Mr. Carpenter says, after this array of illustrations, 
although it does not alter the fact, as with liquor, that many 
persons may use it without apparent harm. Mr. Carpenter has 
already courageously attacked more painful evils than this, and 
we hope he may have his reward some time in seeing a fairer 
civilization. 

Our English friends seem to have had a very delightful and 
successful occasion at their grand Conference, which has been 
reported to us in the Register. 

We have received from Paris a little pamphlet in French, 
called “ The Pastor, John Bost,” being a biographical sketch of 
this apostolic man who died last year, after having founded five 
different asylums, beginning first with the orphan, then being led 
along to the consumptive’s, then the idiot’s, then the epileptic’s, 
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and so on, one leading his tender heart on to another, and the 
money coming, and being ably managed and husbanded by this 
remarkable man, who seemed to have as much capacity for busi- 
ness as he had love for God’s children. This pamphlet is writ- 
ten in beautiful French style; and although Pastor Bost was prob- 
ably orthodox, and our biographer is liberal, we hear not a word 
of doctrines on either side, but only of the “spirit that binds up 
the broken-hearted, and sets at liberty them that are bruised.” 


Our esteemed friend, Miss H. S. Ware, sends us a review of 
a very interesting book. We have already reviewed Spedding’s 
Life of Bacon in this department, but it is pleasant to hear from 


another mind expressions of sympathy and admiration for this 
great and most unfortunate man :— 


Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon. By James Spedding. 
With a prefatory notice by G. S. Venables. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. London: Kegan Paul, French & Co. 

Here are two octavo volumes, including more than eight hundred 
pages, devoted to the memory of a man dead since the morning of 
Easter, 1626. Because it is of Francis Bacon, Lord of Verulam, that 
they tell, the advent of these volumes is made pertinent to any and all 
time. The more that this latest revision is the labor, the summing up, 
of more than thirty years of the life of a man of letters “to develop 
the truth of fact,— fact developed from Bacon’s life, and fact throwing 
light upon it, presented to mankind in all its length and breadth and 
height and depth, leaving it to the justice of mankind to arrive at such 
truth of inference as long established prepossessions might permit.” 

I do not know that the history of literary men shows a nobler instance 
of uncalculating loyalty to truth and justice than this work and life of 
James Spedding, the author of these volumes. He was a man of our 
own day, a friend and companion of the Tennysons, of Archbishop 
Trench, of Arthur Hallam, of Merivale and Thackeray, and of G. S. 
Venables, less known to us this side the water, but writer of the “ pref- 
atory notice” to these two volumes of Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, 
Macaulay and Bacon. 

In these days and in this country, when a “Civil Service Reform” 
finds such indifferent, slow, and somewhat graceless advance, it may be 
well to stop a moment by this man, and see him sacrificing not wealth, 
but competency and all official place and power, absolutely turning away 
from offered, not sought opportunities for name and fame, yielding him- 
self and his life in loyalty to his well-tried convictions of historic justice. 
Nor is it any less a lesson to our unprincipled, ungoverned political 
greeds and ambitions, to read and realize the issues in history and pass- 
ing effects on an individual like Francis Bacon, out of what could so 
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stain his name,— a stain, it is true, deepened and fastened on him by 
that shallow, showy paradox of Pope, “ the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,” and the no less showy, careless, and mischievous rhetoric of 
Lord Macaulay in his Essay on Bacon. The volumes before -us, as their 
title may indicate, deal with Macaulay and his Essay; and we may leave 
out all consideration of his work as having been sufficiently considered 
by our reviewer. 

But this “sin of inattention,” this prevalent tolerance of conduct and 
methods in public life, unjustifiable under the test of any high morals 
in private or public, in which our reviewer finds reason and justification 
for the only stain to be admitted upon Lord Bacon’s great name,— not 
the stain of bribery, but simply of gift-taking,— for which and in which 
he makes demand for a present juster judgment and verdict upon Lord 
Bacon,— it is this sin of a public opinion sheltering itself in the “ slug- 
gish bays” of dead usage so prevalent in our national and municipal 
policies: it is this which points the moral of this past history, and on 
which we now insist. It is for this we would notice these deeply inter- 
esting, most animated and animating Evening Hours as entirely worthy 
and timely reading, affording exceptional pleasure and profit, and, more 
than that, a warning to our lack of moral susceptibility in public affairs 
and private judgments. 

And this book will help to clear up and settle in men’s minds the true 
nature of the offence of such terrible record and the amount of moral 
blame which it really involved, the manner in which Bacon met the 
charge, and the accidents of the time which made it fall so heavily on 
his reputation and fortunes. It will gainsay the prophecies of his sick 
soul, which the author so pathetically puts into his meditations when the 
shock falls on him. He says, “ All his life, he had been laboring to set 
patterns for imitation, and to give the weight of his example and author- 
ity to precedents of reform.” And I am persuaded for my own part 
that, if he had died before Christmas, 1620, his example and authority 
upon all questions of business, politics, administration, legislation, and 
morals, would have stood quite as high, and would have been as much 
studied and quoted and with quite as good reason, as upon questions 
purely intellectual. All his life, he had been studying to know and to 
speak the truth; and I doubt whether there was ever any man whose 
evidence on matters of fact may be more absolutely trusted, or who could 
more truly say with Kent in “ Lear,”— 


“ All my reports go with the modest trath, 
Nor more, nor clipp’d, but so.” 


All his life, he had thought more of his duty than of his fortune; set- 
ting an example of unwearied alacrity in all willing service of moder- 
ation in personal claims and pretensions, of cheerful submission under 
personal disappointments, doing with his heart whatever his hand found 
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to do without consideration of reward. It must have been a bitter hour, 
when he looked round him and saw that all this was to go for nothing, 
or worse than nothing; that for his best virtues he could never more 
either ask or expect credit with the world, but must expect, on the con- 
trary, that they would be turned to his prejudice, each virtue being laid 
to the account of the vice it most resembled. The fatal word “ corrup- 
tion” was written indelibly against his name, and he knew that all his 
actions would be interpreted by the world accordingly,— that is, in the 
worst sense: willing service would pass for servile officiousness ; honor- 
able desire of station and power, for mercenary and selfish ambition ; 
professions of honesty and disinterestedness, for hypocritical affectation ; 
his ways would be pointed at as examples to be shunned, not followed ; 
his words and judgments as to be suspected, not believed. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. He knew the nature of popular judgment too well to 
look for any, better issue. 

The sin of his time was laid on him. A fortune more miserable and 
degrading in the eyes of those whose heart. is with their treasure and 
their treasure on the earth, there could hardly be than that in which he 
spent his last days: hope of relief, just enough to keep him in the atti- 
tude of a suppliant; admitted fault, just enough to prevent him from 
assuming the language of just remonstrance; distress and degradation, 
just not enough to awaken a reaction of popular sympathy in his favor. 

“Had this been all, the tale would have ended dismally and drearily 
enough.” This was not the end nor the issue. “Turning from the world 
without to the world which was within him, I know of nothing more 
inspiring, more affecting, more sublime than the undaunted energy, the 
hopefulness, trustfulness, clearness, patience, and composure with which 
his spirit sustained itself under that most depressing future. The heart 
of Job himself was not so sorely tried, nor did it pass the trial better. 
Through the many volumes which he produced during those five years 
of retirement, I find no idle repining, no vain complaint of others, no 
weak justification of himself, no trace of a disgusted, a despairing, or a 
flattering mind.” The secret of his strength and consolation lay in the 
“ purpose ” which carried him far beyond the horizon of his own inter- 
ests,— a purpose so great and of such a nature that, in the presence of 
it, personal joys and sorrows were as nothing; a purpose from which he 
expected for himself nothing, for mankind everything. Was not the aspi- 
ration of his early youth —“ If we labor in thy works with the sweat of 
our brows, thou wilt make us partakers of thy vision and thy Sabbath ” 
—fulfilled and present to his soul when the dying man wrote in his last 
will and testament, “ For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s chari- 
table speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the next age.”—H. S. W. 


Marrua P, Lowe. 
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SERMONS BY JOHN F. W. WARE.* 


A preacher may well shrink from living in the public estima- 
tion, after death, by a volume of printed sermons. They lack 
the glow, tone, and point of the spoken words. But friends 
cherish such compilations, hearers of the man in days when his 
presence in the pulpit was of itself a moving experience. Be- 
yond even this fact, there lies justification for the creation of a 
book like this, in the impersonality of the printed pages,— a rea- 
son the very opposite of the foregoing. No preacher, however 
gifted, ever satisfied all: individuality is so essential in success- 
ful pulpit labors that a strong mind at once sifts out his congre- 
gation from a city’s people. Some are ardent followers, others 
are as pronounced critics. The printed discourses appeal to the 
reader on their merits: they gain or lose admiration by what 
they contain, or do not contain, of truth, beauty, and excellence 
of expression. It soon becomes evident at the bar of this impar- 
tial tribunal whether the living speaker dealt in living phrase 
and fresh thought, or whether he followed a routine path of 
platitude and formalism. Traits, temperament, eccentricities, all 
surface facts of the Sunday half-hour, are gone; and the reader is 
face to face with the argument, the illustration, the belief, the 
vigor, of the production itself. A crisp sentence is not curled 
and withered by the printer. Vital thoughts cannot be buried 
by the bookbinder. Rather do both printer and binder grant to 
many utterances that fell short of satisfactory hearing a larger 
audience and a more judicious reception. 

Mr. Ware’s sermons, in this volume, will add to, and not 
diminish his reputation. We have often heard from his lips what 
seemed to us excessive overstatement, and a self-destructive 
sharpness of putting things, owing, no doubt, to the manner more 
than the matter. Such onset and unbalance we do not find here. 
This suicidal pungency is absent. Strong points are made, par- 
tial truths are incisively stated with an immediate object in view, 
but our sense of fairness and mental justice is not shocked. The 
fitness and harmony of things appear in these published sermons, 
and the truth of each runs a free course in the reader’s mind. 


* Wrestling and Waiting. Sermons by John F. W. Ware. Boston : George H. Ellis. 
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On the other hand, those capital hits and masterly turnings of 
words, the home thrusts and close-range speech on duty and life 
which characterized him, and which all wholesome listeners en- 
joyed, are preserved, and have not lost their power to arouse and 
educate. 

Mr. Ware was a man among men,—pithy, concrete, clear- 
headed, terse. He was fond of expressing himself in forms like 
the selected motto on the title-page, “ Hold in, hold on, and hold 
out.” He loved deeds. The kingdom of God was every day 
a-building, and his the ardent desire to put some material into 
it, and to stimulate others to noble effort and actual results. 
Very truly and concisely has Mr. Chaney said this in his happy 
preface to the book: “His work surpassed his word, strong as 
that was. Home and camp, Church and school, acknowledge 
his helping hand. The rich and the poor thank and bless him.” 
Though the last man in our profession to deal much in meta- 
physics and philosophy, he was unconsciously the pupil of Emer- 
son: seeing and reporting; standing on his own intuitions and 
instincts; making tradition ridiculous by health and a day; rely- 
ing on the informing spirit. We do not know of the existence 
of a line of verse from him,— there may be metred compositions 
from his pen,— but his prose often runs into cadence, and rises 
to poetic suggestiveness; not by rhetorical art, but in the short, 
sky-born song of some lofty idea. A score of passages, marked 
by our memory, could be quoted in proof, had we space. The 
strong, life-like picture at the front leads on to the significant list 
of subjects. The volume takes its name from the first sermon. 
Other topics are: “What Sufficeth?” “One Thing I Do,” 
“Gentle Influences,” “The Man Within,” “The Fiery Fur- 
nace,” “The Tenth Beatitude,” “Fragrant Lives,” “The Best 
Fruit the Last Plucked,”— twenty-seven in all, written and 
preached at different stages of the author’s onward life. Mr. 
Ware believed, with Dr. Putnam, that a good text goes far to 
make a good sermon. There is a rootage of combined argu- 
ment and illustration for a sermon in a forcible text. It goes 
witheut saying that practical advice, home truths, and watch- 
words of conduct abound in these pages. Next to James Free- 
man Clarke’s sermons, these will prove the best we have for 
reading in the home to all ages, at times or in places where no 
regular ministrations of our faith are maintained. A vitality, 
a buoyancy, flow from these sermons, somewhat remarkable 
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indeed, when we consider that they are the echoes of Sundays 
past. They will be read by many whose glad word shall be, 


“ Honor to him whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low.” 


*So closely allied are the author and publisher in their mission, 
the one giving worthy robes to the other’s thoughts, that we are 
pleased to mention the excellent work shown by the publisher of 
this volume. The substance richly deserves the tasteful apparel. 
Many appreciative tributes have been offered to the memory of 
John Ware, as he preferred to be called. This epitome of his 
preaching will justify all that praise to a generation rising with- 
out personal knowledge of the man. Reverence is here, and 
deep sympathy with holy themes; here is the unfettered step of 
humanitarian zeal, and proclamations of brotherhood ; we have 
sentiment presented without the sickly hue of bathetic expan- 
sion: life is called sacred, nature is honored, and the whole 
sphere of human consciousness is recognized ; tender words heal 
the wounded, and brave words inspire the discouraged. The 
whole effect is to make each one quit himself like a man, in 
view of things past, things present, and things to come, all priests 
and prophets to the soul. Many a minister shall read these ser- 
mons, and wish that he, too, held the secret of such clear, terse, 
conquering English. In that wish may lie a study and success, 
which shall thus owe its origin to Ware, whom we call dead. 


E. A. H. 








Notes from England. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


When a few of the more active and hopeful spirits connected 
with our British and Foreign Unitarian Association suggested 
the desirability of holding a kind of Conference of Liberal Chris- 
tians, outside of ordinary British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion lines, it was felt by some that the suggestion pointed to a 
somewhat hazardous experiment. Movements in that direction 
in England, of late years, have all gone one way,—to the limbo 
of exhausted aspirations. It was even thought that such a con- 
ference, if originated in a Unitarian Association, would fare even 
worse than the experiments which had their origin in the indi- 
vidual action of such men as Dr. Martineau, on the one hand, and 
J. A. Picton and Mark Wilks, on the other hand. The Associa- 
tion, however, commissioned the volunteers to try their hands at 
a conference; and, after some further consultation, a committee 
was formed. But it was only after considerable discussion that 
the bold course was taken of going to Liverpool, a decision 
which showed that the movers in the matter aimed high; the 
strength of English Unitarianism lying in the Midland and the 
North counties, and Liverpool being our largest city out of 
London. ; 

The result has taught us once more the much-needed lesson 
that, if Unitarians are to succeed, they must not act as though 
they were ashamed either of themselves, their cause, or their 
faith. It has shown something else: it has shown that our peo- 
ple will respond to a brave, clear call, and that there is more 
chance of success on the old lines than on any that are brand- 
new. The invitation was issued to “ Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other non-subscribing or kin- 
dred congregations”; but the word that heads the list was ac- 
cepted by everybody as including all the rest. Liberal Christians 
may, it is true, be found in all churches; but the phrase “ Liberal 
Christian,” when applied to congregations, is well known to be a 
mere euphuism for the less loved name, “ Unitarian.” The phrase 
“Free Christian ” is even more distinctly Unitarian. The “ Pres- 
byterian,” that we can venture to talk about, has long ceased to 
be anything but an historical survival: it has long ago become 
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Unitarian. The “non-subscribing or kindred congregations” can 
only be the old tune with variations. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, the Conference was Uni- 
tarian; and it was a foregone conclusion that its invitation to 
“kindred congregations” was only a symbol of the committee’s 
world-wide sympathy and good-will. Not even a Broad Church- 
man attended. I have not heard of a stray Baptist, Wesleyan, 
or accredited Congregationalist. A Swedenborgian I saw hover- 
ing about the back seats, and George Dawson’s successor was 
there; but the former belongs to a community that is itself a 
kind of speckled bird, and the name of the latter is to be found 
in the list of ministers in our Unitarian almanac. A notable 
exception seemed to be the presence of Joseph Wood, who took 
the devotional service preceding Charles Beard’s sermon in the 
Philharmonic Hall; but Joseph Wood, though a Congregational- 
ist minister, and a man of considerable cultivation and ability, is 
“cut” by his brethren, and finds it far easier to exchange pulpits 
with a Unitarian than with a “brother” of his own community. 
The Conference, then, was essentially a Unitarian one; but its 
attitude of openness and welcome to all Liberal Christians, 
though it resulted in attracting hardly any one but Unitarians, 
was by no means fruitless. That attitude, the symbol, as it was 
indeed the product, of a charitable and generous state of mind, 
gave a tone and a direction to all the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence. Not a word was uttered that could have given pain even 
to the most sensitive “orthodox” mind. Speaker after speaker 
went behind differences of the letter to the unity of the spirit, 
and, while free from anything like mere vague sentimentalism, 
found behind all theological expressions and symbols the one abid- 
ing and uniting religious faith. A very remarkable letter from 
Dr. Martineau gave the first indication of the high tone that, in 
a most striking degree, characterized all the proceedings of the 
Conference. That letter the committee at once printed and cir- 
culated. A copy of it lies before me now, together with another 
letter of equal length and gravity, from the same master hand, 
written seventeen years ago, when aspirations such as now burn 
in many souls were kindled in a few. A comparison of these let- 
ters would repay any thoughtful observer of the “stream of ten- 
dency” and the signs of the times. In the earlier letter, Dr. 
Martineau says, “ We stand at the very crisis of the world most 
favorable to the action of an undogmatic Church,—a Church 
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unconditionally devoted to the pure Christian pieties and chari- 
ties.” Replying to an objection that it is “too late,” he then said 
that “Christianity is only now reaching the point in its develop- 
ment which renders such a Church possible and intelligible,” and 
then followed the pregnant remark that “on us emphatically the 
duty devolves by natural inheritance.” “The Church,” said Dr. 
Martineau, “is the society of those who seek harmony with God ; 
and all who agree on the terms of that harmony, so as to seek it in 
the same way, belong to that Church.” “Whom would I admit 
to fellowship?” he asked. “All who seek harmony with God, 
and are content with these terms” (that they are “the children of 
the Highest,” who are made such by “love to God and love to 
man, with or without two opinions about either”). “Whom 
would I exclude?” “Absolutely none; leaving the door forever 
open, and letting all exclusion be self-exclusion.” All that was 
seventeen years ago. The letter to this Conference is only the 
riper, and, in one sense, the more completely practical, expression 
of the same fine thought. “At a crisis,” he now says, “when 
many heads are dizzied and many hearts alarmed by the rapid 
changes in thought and in society, it may not be out of place for 
a veteran, himself not unaffected by them, to avow his unabated 
confidence in the Christian congregation as the most beneficent 
of human institutions, the best guardian of the sanctities of life, 
and the asylum of its sweetest affections.” Then follow the 
three luminous indications of the “real springs” of the “power ” 
of this institution, called “the Christian congregation”: “that its 
members unite purely for fellowship and growth in the Christian 
life and mind; that, in its external action, it bears down with 
missionary zeal on the paganism and irreligion and neglected 
suffering which it sees around; that on other churches it looks 
as confederates, moving upon different lines in the same sacred 
warfare,"—in other words, “sympathies of Godliness within 
the congregation, aggression on sin and misery without, loyal 
affection for comrades under other banners.” 

I have referred thus pointedly to Dr. Martineau’s letters, 
because they take us back to ideas and aspirations that have 
been silently: working in the minds and hearts of many, and 
because to a very considerable extent this Conference is the out- 
come of these ideas and aspirations, the “outward and visible 
sign” of an “inward and spiritual grace.” 

Dr. Martineau, however, both in his past attitude toward 
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aggressive Unitarianism and in this last letter, hardly does jus- 
tice to the side of the work that he has least affinity with. He 
says plainly, “I could never approve a missionary attitude toward 
any of the differing churches of Christendom.” He advocates 
that we should cease to be advocates, “except in reply.” He 
‘would have us treat “the various faiths of Christians around us” 
“with deference, as allies in foreign dress.” He deprecates “the 
eagerness of argument and the encounter of clashing beliefs.” 
All that is very beautiful and winsome, and many an “ advocate” 
will look upon the picture with a longing eye. Who would not 
wander by “the still waters” and “lie down in the green pas- 
tures”? Who would not thank God if “creeds” and “texts” 
and “arguments” could be all foresworn ? — if, as Milton sang, 


“No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung.” 


But is it possible? Nay, if it had been so in the past, would the 
possibilities of this Conference have been so much as hoped for? 
Should we have arrived at what Dr. Martineau himself described 
as the point in the development of Christianity which makes his 
ideal Church both possible and intelligible ? 

The truth is that, underlying the fine charity and broad sym- 
pathy of the Conference, so accurately forecast by Dr. Martineau, 
there was the vivid consciousness of theological victory. Unita- 
rians know they are winning: in other words, they know that mod- 
ern civilization, modern science, modern common-sense, modern 
humanity, and the modern conscience are all on their side. And 
they rejoice, not as victorious sectaries, but as grateful pioneers. 
I am persuaded that not a little of the cheery, buoyant, hopeful, 
generous tone of the Conference must be attributed to the under- 
current of conviction that Unitarian thought and the great Uni- 
tarian hopes and trusts are in harmony with the living spirit 
of the age; and it is very difficult to dissociate that fact from 
the brave up-hill work done by sturdy theological combatants. 
Dr. Martineau has himself been a tower of strength on the bat- 
tle-field; and it is not too much to say that, but for such solid 
work as he and others have done as “missionaries” in relation 
to “the differing Churches of Christendom,” the note of charity 
would have been faint now, the signs of unity would have been 
hazy, and the Church, that now with bright eye and sturdy hand 
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offers sympathy and good-will to all, would have been more like 
a jelly-fish, and with as little backbone, brain, or heart. 

Dr. Martineau’s letter was driven home by Mr. Beard’s timely 
sermon, with its manly good sense and high-toned Christian 
feeling. The very text shook out the banner of breadth and 
universality: “That was the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world....As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” He bade 
us recollect that “many diverse beams go to make up the pure 
and perfect radiance of the day.” “Churches come and go,” he 
said, “creeds are formulated and forgotten; but the heart of 
man still ponders the mystery of life, and hands are always 
being lifted up to the Eternal.” No one forgot that during the 
three days of the Conference; and no note of dissonance was 
sounded except when, at a devotional meeting, some one read 
from the Bible the old maledictions of the Psalmist, who told 
God that His enemies were his own, and that he hated them with 
a perfect hatred! 

One of the characteristics of the Conference no oné could fail 
to note or to be impressed by. I mean its thoroughly devout 
and religious tone. The communion service, about which one 
valued and honored friend wrote to the committee in despond- 
ent tones (“But few will attend it”), was thronged by an eager 
and profoundly reverential assembly of about six hundred com- 
municants. The early devotional service on the following day, 
a prayer-meeting, in point of fact, was attended by about five 
hundred persons. The various papers were as much distin- 
guished by their gravity and devoutness as by their singular 
literary ability and practical wisdom. The speeches were almost 
revivalistic in their tone. Every one present seemed to be enthu- 
siastic, but with the enthusiasm of true heart religion. Even 
the question of a ministers’ sustentation fund was discussed on 
the high ground of the Church’s indebtedness to men who did 
for their hearers the highest conceivable service in helping to 
nourish the religious life of the spirit. 

Apart from everything else, the number of ministers, dele- 
gates, and friends who attended the Conference was _ itself 
remarkable. Over two thousand persons attended each even- 
ing at the Philharmonic Hall, at the service and the soirée ; 
and, during the three days, Hope Street Church (once Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s) barely sufficed to accommodate the eager throng that 
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never, even for five minutes, left the Conference poorly attended. 
Hundreds of persons living in out-of-the-way towns and villages, 
or in places where to be a Unitarian is to be as nearly tarred 
and feathered as modern civilization will allow, got for the first 
time the sensation of being lost in a crowd, and almost carried 
off their feet. As a “demonstration,” the thing was magnificent ; 
and a demonstration, merely as a demonstration, has many uses. 
But if our isolated friends can carry away not only the feeling 
of strength and sympathy, but the impetus of good cheer, hope- 
fulness, and confidence gained at the Conference, if the spirit of 
the whole can be carried into chapels and schools, vestries and 
committees, incalculable good will have been done. 

It is worth recording that from first to last no one seemed to 
remember anything about “left wings” or “right wings,” “ad- 
vanced school” or “conservative side.” It may have been an 
omission, but we all seemed too happy over our food to think 
much of the baskets in which it came. Neither did anybody seem 
to remember that the word Unitarian is a cross. For the time 
being, it was an ornament of grace. Indeed, it is becoming mani- 
fest that Unitarians may take heart of grace from the knowledge 
of the fact that their name, already historical, is fast becoming 
venerable, and in a sense honorable. Is it possible that it may 
even become satisfying and attractive? Anyhow, it is obvious 
that, if we appeal to the courage, the self-respect, the consistency, 
and what may be called the chivalry of the rank and file of our 
people, we need not fear that they will falter or repudiate or 
shrink. 

Regret has been expressed that so few laymen addressed the 
assembly; but we had among the speakers three of our members 
of Parliament, David Ainsworth, William Rathbone, and C. H. 
James, with such veterans as Herbert New, Chatfield Clarke, 
J. M. Wade, Joseph Lupton, Dr. Carpenter, Harry Rawson, and 
James Heywood, all names known, I should say, to American 
Unitarians; and the ministers’ would gladly have kept in the 
background, if more laymen could have been persuaded to come 
to the front. The truth is that, while our laymen will work and 
pay, they shrink from religious or ecclesiastical prominence. An 
effort was made, without success, to find laymen who could or 
would take part in the devotional service; and it is with the 
very greatest difficulty that any one can be induced to undertake, 
even occasionally, the duties of a “lay preacher.” 
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On the whole, although perhaps we can hardly go quite so far 
as one of our enthusiastic friends, who says that this Conference 
“marks the beginning of a new era in the history of liberal 
Christianity in this country,” it may, I think, be soberly said 
that English Unitarians never did anything like it before, that 
a profound impression has been produced upon the minds of all 
who had anything to do with it or who have observed it, and 
that a very large number of people have received a valuable 
lesson as to what can be done by faith and courage and work. 

Joun Pace Hopps. 
ERRATA. 

Page 99, line 14 from bottom, read its for “ this.” 

Page 103, line 5 from top, read advantage for “ disadvantage.” 

Page 115, line 9 from top, read lordship for “ worship.” 

Page 116, line 10 from top, read again” for “again.” 

Page 374, line 2 and 4 from top, read Bampton for “ Hampton.” 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Social Law of Labor. By William B. Weeden. pp. vi, 

315. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1882. 

The widening of the meaning of the word “ capital” to cover 
all forms of wealth, says Mr. Weeden, “clearly indicates the 
departure of political economy from the social bearing and social 
nature which it had in the beginning. The tendency to analyze 
and classify has too often dried the warm blood out of economic 
science. ... The movement of wealth is not controlled by purely 
physical laws. These are operative, and take effect in due pro- 
portion; but the human will enters with all its power into the 
movement, and the result is modified accordingly. This is no 
new discovery, but it is overlooked in the deductions of econo- 
mists; that is, the constancy of this factor is not perceived.” 
These words will convey by themselves a fair conception of Mr. 
Weeden’s stand-point in this important volume. The book is a 
careful contribution to the science of society, based evidently 
on long study of the best literature of the subject so far as it 
concerns the labor question. Society is above capital and labor, 
as it is above all other special human powers: it includes all, and 
subordinates all to the law of its own development. A “social 
need” gives birth to economic movements; and these can never 
pass beyond the supreme control of society, whose first law is 
the preservation and welfare of all its members. But society is 
a growth, and all problems are now tending to become historical 
questions. In his introduction, Mr. Weeden therefore traces the 
lines on which humanity has organized into civilization, and in the 
five following chapters treats in fuller detail the special devel- 
opment of man as a maker and owner of property. The person 
is, in Mr. Weeden’s words, the first “social institution” to be 
developed by means of property from the early homogeneous 
community. The corporation, as a perpetual succession, comes 
later in order; while the guild was one of its special forms, des- 
tined to pass away after losing political influence. These three 
subjects are treated after the historical method, with ample learn- 
ing, and in a most direct and wide-awake manner. In his fifth 
chapter on “Capital,” as elsewhere, Mr. Weeden makes much use 
of a middle term between capital and labor, the capitalizer 
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or the entrepreneur, who brings the two together. Capital, he 
says, does not employ labor, nor vice versa. It is the capitalizer 
who employs both to convert labor and capital into more capital. 
Upon the precise value of this erection of a personal agent, 
performing what is usually regarded as one of the peculiar func- 
tions of capital, into the dignity thus assigned him, one would 
wish to meditate some time before pronouncing decidedly. It is 
plain, however, that, if Mr. Weeden does not succeed in revo- 
lutionizing the common economic phraseology, he has rightly 
emphasized the work of a class too much neglected by writers 
on labor, and that he has thus tended to introduce more of the 
humaneness which he declares needed in considering subjects 
which are social as well as economic. In the fourth chapter on 
“Labor Associations,” the author takes strong ground against the 
trades-unions. Their actual excesses have indeed been often 
great, but I fail to see that Mr. Weeden proves an exception in 
their case to the principle of free association for self-preservation 
and defence. To co-operation, even, he is not over-friendly : “ The 
true resource of the laborer . . . is to stimulate the different groups 
of capital and capitalizers to put forth all their powers against 
each other in friendly emulation.” But this advice would seem 
“all too unsweet and vague,” one would say, to a hard-headed 
working-man. A more practical remedy for labor troubles is 
given in the interesting account of the board of conciliation 
devised by Straiton and Storm. The closing chapter on “Soci- 
ety, New and Old,” exhibits strikingly the extent of association 
in modern life. The Social Law of Labor is a work of weight 
and dignity, deserving especially the attention of all who would 
have humanity and charity not altogether forgotten in the pur- 
suit of wealth. Mr. Weeden’s leanings are naturally those of 
a capitalizer; but he has only to treat economic questions from 
the high social stand-point generally taken in this volume to 
learn how large is his real agreement with some the clergy, for 
instance, whom he might otherwise set down too rashly as doc- 
trinaires. N. P. G. 
The World’s Witness to Jesus Christ. The Bedell Lectures for 
1881. By the Rt. Rev. John Williams, D.D., Bishop of Con- 
necticut. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 
The power of Christianity in developing modern civilization 
has been so often and so ably discussed in recent years that 
only a fresh and vigorous discourse upon it will command atten- 
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tion. Bishop Williams’ Bedell lectures can hardly be said to 
come under this head, although they may be regarded as fairly 
meeting the requirements of the lectureship, which is here for 
the first time brought to the notice of the American public. 

“Our bishops are so busy with the practical affairs of the 
Church,” an eminent Episcopalian lately said to us, “that they 
have but little time for any purely intellectual work.” Yet it is 
obvious that lectures upon the comprehensive theme selected by 
Bishop Williams call for profound thinking as well as a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the general attitude of modern thought 
toward the relationship between the religion of Christ and the 
progress of civilization. The grandest subjects suffer most from 
inadequate treatment; and Christianity might often cry out, 
Save me from my defenders! 

Our hearty assent to the thesis of these lectures makes us all 
the more impatient of the forced analogies, the trivial facts, and 
the weak reasonings which are here marshalled for its support. 
“ What the faith and Church of Christ have accomplished for the 
race in the out-workings of its ordinary historical development” 
can indeed be explained only on the ground that Christianity is 
of God, and is in all its relations to man a creative and an 
energizing force. But the action of this force may be traced in 
a thousand transformations of human life, which are at once 
more striking and more important than any which are dwelt 
upon in the book before us. One might as well paint a single 
flower-sprinkled meadow, and call it June. H. G. 8. 
Outlines of Primitive Belief among the Indo-European Races. 

By Charles Francis Keary, M.A., F.S.A., of the British Mu- 


seum. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. pp. xxi, 
534. $2.50. 


A notice merely will do no kind of justice to this able, compre- 
hensive, and scholarly volume. It is literally packed with infor- 
mation of the greatest value, and brought down to the results of 
the latest researches in archeology and philology. The author 
complains “that the active discussion which has of late arisen 
over some of the secondary questions of Indo-European myth- 
ology has tended to obscure our actual attainments in this field 
of inquiry.... There can be little doubt,” he thinks, “that, in 
some crude form, most of the myths of the Indo-European sys- 
tem existed among human beings at a date much earlier than the 
era in which we first distinguish the Aryan races. ...Concern- 
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ing the creed of the primitive Aryans, comparative mythology 
has made it possible for us to reconstruct this outline for a time 
which precedes the historical age. ... This primitive Aryan creed 
rested upon a worship of external phenomena, such as the sky, 
the earth, the sea, the storm, the wind, the sun,—that is to 
say, of phenomena which were appreciable by the senses, but, at 
the same time, in large proportion either abstractions or generali- 
zations....I find that specialists in every field have professed 
to discover this nature-worship at the back of the historic creeds 
they knew so well; and I cannot persuade myself that all their 
judgments are mistaken, or that there should be such a coinci- 
dence of error coming from so many different sides. ... This 
at least must be res judicata, a question no longer admitting of 
dispute.” Such is the author’s statement of the basis of his 
work. 

The style in which the work is written is flowing and pleasant. 
Whoever is interested in questions of this kind will here find a 
most able and agreeable guide. 


John Inglesant. A Romance. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Received by W. B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston, $1.00. 


No romance of the season or the decade can compare with 
this book for depth and power. The scene is laid in the time of 
Charles I. of England and later years, and details the means 
by which the Roman Church trained men for its service and 
used them to carry its ends. It is not easy reading. It is not 
a pleasant book to read. Human loves and likings are too ruth- 
lessly treated to satisfy the sympathies of the romance reader. 
But there is a wonderful unveiling of the springs of action and 
the deeper motives which work far out of the light of common 
day, coming to the surface in events for which even the conspic- 
uous actors were not responsible, not knowing the power which 
controlled them. The moral of it is that the Church of Rome 
“has traded upon the highest instincts of humanity, upon its 
faith and love, its passionate remorse, its self-abnegation and 
denial, its imagination and yearning after the unseen. It has 
based its system upon the profoundest truths; and upon this plat- 
form it has raised a power which has, whether foreseen by its 
authors or not, played the part of human tyranny, greed, and 
cruelty. To support this system, it has habitually set itself to 
suppress knowledge and freedom of thought, before thought had 
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taught itself to grapple with religious subjects, because it~ fore- 
saw that this would follow.” These sentences fairly illustrate 
the calm strength of the arraignment of the Church of Rome, 
of which the whole book furnishes the counts of the indictment. 
As a study of manners, customs, and as a realistic representation 
of events, the book is an aid to history of great value and interest. 


American Statesmen. By John T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This series—J. Q. Adams, by J. T. Morse; Alexander 
Hamilton, by H. C. Lodge; J. C. Calhoun, by D. C. Gilman; 
Henry Clay, by Carl Schurz; and John Randolph, by Henry 
Adams — has been capitally commenced by Mr. Morse (the gen- 
eral editor), who condenses into a small volume, attractive to the 
young, all that is most interesting of the statesman President. 
Educated to diplomacy, at fourteen a secretary of legation to 
Chief-Justice Dana, a foreign minister at twenty-seven, his Eng- 
lish embassy fulfilling Washington’s prophecy of his distin- 
guished career, J. Q. Adams completed a wholly patriotic life 
by dying upon the field of his glory in the Representatives’ Hall 
at Washington, at the full age of fourscore. 

Mr. Adams’ four years as Ambassador to Russia secured the 
permanent friendship of that government for the United States. 
His indefatigable industry, thorough conscientiousness, and un- 
daunted courage kept for him the attachment of the Massachu- 
setts electors to the last. His four years’ presidency was bene- 
ficial to the country as it was trying to himself. His triumphant 
defence of the sacred right of petition won for him a fame 
which will never tarnish. His diary shows that his intense bit- 
terness of speech brought asad retribution in the utter loneli- 
ness, general unpopularity, and peril of life which robbed him 
while living of the honor which was gladly paid when too late. 
Mr. Morse has made an excellent beginning. F. W. H. 


Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Rea- 
sons. By H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. First American 
edition, with appendix. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1882. pp. 288. 

This book has gone through three editions in England, and is 
an elaborate and a detailed reply to a publication brought out by 
the Christian Knowledge Society, which dealt what have been 
evidently felt to be telling blows at Romish pretensions. The 
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fact that Dr. Littledale is an advanced ritualist does not appar- 
ently make the conflict less acrimonious, but it removes it to a 
field so far away from the living thought of this nineteenth cen- 
tury that liberal Protestants will have interest in following its 
progress. Dr. Littledale’s indictment and this writer’s defence of 
the “utility ” of papal infallibility will seem to them equally far 
from the arena of profitable discussion; and the questions of 
apostolicity, decretals, validity of councils, etc., here discussed, 
will find few to consider them, apart from those who are in want 
of weapons with which to assault or to defend the pretensions 
of Rome. The learning displayed in this book is considerable, 
but the amenities of this debate are something more than sub- 
acid. “Certain pungent transitions of offensiveness,” which the 
author charges on the side of Dr. Littledale, the candid reader 
will find to characterize the controversy as a whole. 
A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. French- 
English, English-French. Adapted from the dictionaries of 
Prof. Alfred Elwall. Followed by a list of the principal 


diverging derivations. By Gustave Masson. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1882. pp. 416. Price $1.00. 


The compiler has aimed at accuracy and completeness in this 
compendium. He has certainly attained to compactness and 
luminous arrangement. The etymological portion will be of 
great service to English students, and the various tables attached 
form an unusual and valuable feature in the book. These consist 
of a chronology of the history of French literature; a list of the 
principal chronicles and memoirs on the history of France, form- 
ing together a valuable bibliography of French history and lit- 
erature; synoptical tables of the principal Chansons de Geste 
and of the French medieval dialects; a list of the principal 
French newspapers published in the time of the Revolution; the 
French Republican Calendar, and a Concordance of this with 
the Gregorian; and a table of coins, measures, and weights, with 
reduction to English equivalents. We know not where the stu- 
dent of the French language and literature can find a hand- 
book at once so complete, compact, and inexpensive as this. 

The Orthodox Theology of To-day. By Newman Smyth, author 
' of The Religious Feeling and Old Faiths in New Light. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 
1881. pp. 189. 


This small volume is full of meat for heresy hunters; and, not- 
withstanding the extreme caution of the author in stating his dis- 
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sent from the “standards of his own Church, the Presbyterian,” 
Profs. Swing and Robertson Smith are likely to have company. 
There is no positive affirmation in the volume which would cause 
the reader to think that the author did not agree substantially 
with so-called liberal Christians on all the doctrines in contro- 
versy between them and the so-called evangelicals. The gld 
views of the trinity, the atonement, the retributions of the fut- 
ure life, he so modifies that their offensive features disappear. 
The author evidently feels the chains of his Church, and would 
gladly be freed from them. Let all who wish to know how the 
leaven of a more reasonable and Christian theology is working 
in the minds of men read this very instructive book. Several 
places were marked for quotation, but the general statement 
made above of the drift of the book must suffice. 

Men and Books, or Studies in Homiletics. Lectures introduc- 
tory to the Theory of Preaching. By Austin Phelps, D.D., 
late Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882. pp. xi, 354. $2.00. 

Another volume of the subject of preaching from so skilled 
and experienced a writer and teacher as Prof. Phelps will be 
welcomed by all. The first line of the “ Preface” is the key-note 
of the work. “A thoroughly trained preacher is first a man, at 
home among men. He is then a scholar, at home in libraries.” 
Of the twenty-two lectures which compose the volume, five are 
on the “Study of Men,” and are rich in suggestions touching 
all classes and occupations, their eccentricities and prejudices. 
Then follow lectures on literary studies in poetry and prose, on 
the selection of books, using only the best of each class. The 
volume is full of the best advice, and will be pleasant and in- 
structive reading to any one. 


The Bible Commentary. New Testament. Hebrews — Revela- 
tion. Vol. IV. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 
745 Broadway. pp. xvi, 844. -$5.00. 

This is the last volume of the great work called the Speaker’s 
Commentary, undertaken eighteen years ago, and its publication 
commenced ten years ago. There are six volumes of the Old 
Testament and four of the New Testament, making ten in all, 
the work of some of the most accomplished scholars of the 
Church of England. It does not claim to be critical like the 
commentary of Delitsch and Meyer, but it gives in an intelligible 
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form the results of the latest criticisms by the best scholars of all 
schools. It is a commentary for the people, for families, and 
should have a large sale. The American publishers took a large 
risk, and the lovers of a scholarly commentary must see that they 
are no losers. How long before a still more liberal class of schol- 
ars will unite their labors, and surpass even this excellent work? 

European Breezes. By Marie J. Pitman (Margery Deane). Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

The contents of the book answer very well to the title. We 
have here no record of travel, but rather such personal expe- 
riences and adventures as one might cull out of a large corre- 
spondence with friends. They give no connected story, but 
snatches of many excursions and characteristics of many diverse 
people. They are pleasant, chatty, and breezy, such as we should 
expect from the author under such a title. Some of the scenes 
come out vividly to assist the imagination of the reader, although 
we suspect that they who remember similar experiences will be 
the only readers who will be put into possession of the facts. 
That however is inevitable, and will not much mar the enjoy- 
ment of those who can only read what others have experienced. 
The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament. 

Based upon the Revised Version of 1881. The Gospel accord- 

ing to Matthew, explained by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Vol. 

I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. pp. xvi, 416. 

$1.25. 

We have already noticed the second volume of this commen- 
tary, the Gospel according to Mark (March Review). In paper, 
type, and binding, this volume makes the promise of the second 
volume good. Dr. Schaff has succeeded in condensing his larger 
work on Matthew into a small volume, and gives to the reader 
all the important matter contained in the original work. ‘While 
most distinctly orthodox, it is scholarly, and can be studied with- 
out serious offence by all denominations, and the latest opinions 
of evangelical interpreters will be found. 

Sermon in Memory of Samuel Johnson, formerly Minister of 


the Free Church, Lynn. By Samuel Barrett Stewart. Pub- 
lished by request of his friends. Lynn: Thomas P. Nichols. 


1882. 

Mr. Stewart’s earnest and generous tribute embalms the mem- 
ory of a man singularly lofty and loyal in his ideals of charac- 
ter, scholarship, and professional work, but whose individualism 
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was as far from the possibility of effective church fellowship, 
perhaps, as his transcendental theism was distant from the sci- 
entific radicalism of to-day. His careful books on The Orien- 
tal Religions, labors of love and self-denial as they were, will 
not longer preserve for him high intellectual respect than his 
beautiful hymns will keep his memory beloved. 

The Story of Chief Joseph. By Martha Perry Lowe. A poetic 
version of Chief Joseph’s narrative, as given by Bishop Hare 
in the April number of the North American Review, 1879. 
The author of this poem, in again giving to the public this 

story of Chief Joseph, has hoped to deepen the impression made 
by Bishop Hare, and to awaken anew a stronger and an abiding 
interest for the Indian. It is told in plain and simple verse, as 
if coming from the Indian’s own heart; and it carries the heart 
of the reader with increasing sympathy to the end. If this sym- 
pathy shall arouse a keener sense of justice in our treatment of 
the Indian in the future, the author’s aim will have been realized 
and the mission of the book fulfilled. 


First Aid to the Injured. By Peter Shepherd, M.B., Surgeon- 
Major, Army Medical Department. Revised and added to at 
the request of the First Aid to the Injured Association of 
New York. By Bowditch Morton, M.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 

An outline of anatomy and physiology, with directions for 
the treatment of accidents and practical information concerning 
poisons, disinfectants, baths, ete. A careful study of this little 
book, or even having it at hand, would be of great service in 
many exigencies of the household. Everybody should know as 
much as these ninety pages tell of the human body and the way 
to treat the accidents to which it is liable. 


Westminster Sermons. Sermons on special occasions, preached 
in Westminster Abbey, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
late Dean of Westminster. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1882. pp. ix, 409. $2.50. 


Everything which the late Dean has written is instructing, and 
much of itis charmingly fascinating. It was well to collect these 
occasional sermons for the historical facts which they preserve 
and the beautiful sentiments which they express and inspire. 
They are on the Abbey, royal and national events, funeral ovca- 
sions, miscellaneous subjects, all treated in the sympathetic, 
graceful st}le which gives beauty to all his writings. 
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The Family Circle. Original and Selected Anecdotes, written 
and selected by H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian. 
318 pp. Price $1.25. Boston: Scriptural Tract Repository, 
H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill. 

A miscellaneous collection of anecdotes, such as might come 
out of the repertory of a revivalist, and edged with accordant 
exhortations. 


Molinos the Quietist. By John Bigelow. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1882. pp. 127. $1.25. 


This is a pearl fished up from the seventeenth century, illus- 
trating the doctrines of the Quietists, and the wily measures of 
the Jesuits to crush out its advocates by the Inquisition. The 
getting up is worthy the subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Geo. H. Ellis. 

Wrestling and Waiting. Sermons by John F. W. Ware. Price $1.50. 

The Gospel of Law. By S.J. Stewart. Price $1.25. 

Gems of the Orient. Gathered and arranged by Charles D. B. Mills. 
Price, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By 

the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A. In two volumes. Price $3.00. 
From the Catholic Publication Society. 

Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons. By 
H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Victor Emmanuel. By Edward Dicey, M.A. Price $1.00. For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat. 

Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. (The Literary Life. Edited by Will- 
iam Shepard.) Price $1.25. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

From Macmillan & Co. 

The Literary History of England, XVIIIth and XIXth Century. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. In three volumes. Price per set $3.00. For sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Cornell University Register. 1881-82. Ithaca, N.Y. 

Utah and its People. The Mormon Problem. By a Gentile. New York. 

The Homiletic Monthly. A Magazine of Sermons. New York: Funk & 
Co., publishers. 

Seventh Annual Report of The Country Week. 1881. Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. 


Orville weet, Asermon by J. W. Chadwick. James Walker, publisher. 


The Hebrew Review. Published by the Rabbinical Literary Association 
of America. Black & Co., publishers, Cincinnati. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Jameson & Morse, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum. April, 1882, Boston, Mass. 

Fourth Supplement of a Catalogue of Books for Sunday-school Libraries. 
ogee by the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school books. 

oston. 





